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THE ALBUM. 



Ko.l. APRIL 1848. 



4DDIIESS TO OUR rKlENI>S, 

IJa 6ub5Wttiqg to oirr friends the first nxmAy^r 
of TTO ALBUM, we beg to state briefly the desigii 
of the present miscellany. 
'^e will hot,like Public JouriKil'Sts, i ml: roil ov - 
selves in the vindication of any particuifar c?s rj$ 
df political dogmas or sectarian tenets ?0Dsid er- 
ing siich disputations* not only to be negative'y 
tinj)rpfltable, but positively prejudicial to the 
union of social interest. On the contrary, our 
cohimns shall be open only for such subjects as 
art seriousi, literary, or of an amusing character. 
In bur endeavours to carry our this purpose 
\ve shall insert in each number a few stajozas 
of original poetry, a.charade or enigma, a pop- 
ular tale, and such letters of corresporidei.ce 
as our friends shall kindly transmit to us. 
<3ontrR)ulions are earnestly solicitecL Deemirg 
it unnecessary to claim for curselves an ex- 
em|>tion from criticism, we 3iow venture cur 
tii'at impression into the luirds of our private 
je;*ders as a medium of liiiiHial ii.tercoui^e. 
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Tlr.o r.ii^ia pprit, villi) cornuniiitur ft}ias. 

Tiu 1 •(;>( wunt orTottil Abstinence is one of 
.^•{r;-/ i;,;.;)orti.;ice, all w ill admit; since it is a 
/j.n il ;:io ' ii ( M riilier in the right direction 
i'V \]{v wivONii. Ht re then is the question with 
^.^i Ij v.\* (•r;::!i;ionoo its advocacy: Have Tern- 
J :;.:;( ' : (>;i{ lies <i moral, oi* an immoral ten- 
<i ., iwv thi \ ( jkiihited to do good or to do 
(M*!? 'i'his is a nicmuMitous queiy, and one 
r.) 1r r r.iisvvj r of whioli is involved either a 
t^:\\'.'\ ::r\\\ yf \]\v progressing inroads of tem- 
j . .•.:::rv i;i r.rir conpitrv, or a defence of the 
^•:\:..i.^]: : wlucli it prolossos to inculcate. As 
tr^it'; ;)r;>h:!i>le lijonil results^ there can be but 
t .' ; y::?*.': :, o:i(' t*r»vor:iI)l(», the other unfavor- 
v^l:. i i:? rvn V vrill admit that the results 
r v f vf.:, V, ■:i si tiK \ dlMiy the propriety of the 
1 ' - ::, s''! -':•<!; ''!]irr( are instimces in Scripture 
^ ■ \v\':\' i> : h^ol'.jtelv recommended". 
0''i :; i.i pious ai.i:i/:enient exclaim "can it 
]^ i;\- ■<,,', I^Ti (o (lnr,k that ^^•hich our Blessed 
j ' .5 in v\ > \\]n]{' o'l <\irth?" No: we answer 
r: •:::: it ••oiild not torone moment by any 
} ' .»'}r!^ rhris-ian be (picstioned that it was 
c /tr ].:v\ hii to drink the wine which Christ 
] -rv^i-sly ])ro<lnc(:<l at the marriage in 
('■ \ }]{]\ it is certain that our >Saviour 
1 * ::!y o>:r kiiid of wine at "the Galileean 

V :^;; \v. WVsit Poit, Slu rrv, Madeira, or 
f .;; '••/>. r v-r.b.ui, I'aleniiaii, Maronian,. 

^K\ (';i:i;i, Losbi.iii, or Leucadian^&c? 
.' ! -v "a -:lr!nk(Ms k;ir)w well that modern 

V • ;rv will V different; and we may safely 
t: ' vi" tlr^l thev al! differ from the ancient. 
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'Pljen granting that Christ made Otie of <Jie 
ancient, or one of the modern wines. He coifld 
ijiave mads no more; from which it is matiifest 
that this argument, or this fact rather, is no 
scriptural proof that the cup should be usfedinr 
discriminately. But we are told that wine is 
wine, by whate7er other differential term it is 
, jdenominated, and that the arguments which 
have r^KK!ne« to one, have equal weight when 
applied to all Witness this assertion carried 
pat in a parallel case. Christ by a miracle 
supplied a whole multitude with fish; but 
does any one argue from this that we should 
eat all kinds of fish without distinction? 
By niaking such an affirmation any man would 
hazard his reputation as a judicious reasoner, 
for it is evidently repugnant to commQii sense. 
To eat the whale and dogrfish might be "law-r 
ful", but certainly it is "not expedient"; but 
to partake of such as Christ distributed to his 
followers is both lawful and expedient. Let 
the impartial apply this,with regard to the pure 
upLadulterated juice of the grape, such as our 
Saviour honoured in his 'beginning of miracles', 
and tq the alcoholic ppisons which are current 
in the present day. We do not pronounce it to 
be injurious: to use medicinally such wine ; as 
Paul recommeaded to lii^ "son Timothy"; but 
we do boldly affirm that no portion of Scripture 
countenances th^ drinking of such wine as Sol- 
pmon refers to in the following inspired advice 
'*Look not upon the wine when it is red, when 
itgiveth his colour in the cup, wlien itimoveth 
itself aright. At the last it biteth like a. serpent 
and stingeth hke an add^r", Mark the express- 
IPU floqk not upon', it, vyhich surely implies that 
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we should not drink it. Would our Lord make 
iiich wine a^ tha Wise Man forbids us to ' 
'look upon?" Who will affirm it? What then;, 
comes of the argument that *wine is wine/ ' 
be it what kind soever it may? It is nugatory 
and the incontrovertible truth obtrudes itself 
that "a name is nothing," for we know there 
ave drinks made in the present day which go 
under the nama of wines, actually little better 
than ths baar in an ale-shop. We speak not 
against wine as a whole; but we do oppose 
tke usp of all those wines which "give their 
colour in the cup;" and, in so doing, we hope 
to^be free from th3 imputation ot arrogance^ 
inasmuch aj wliat *-ver, in the present instanee^ 
i3 preferred a J iin3t ourselves, equally reflects 
upon the inspired Solomon, from whom we 
have received the precedent. 

LINES ON THE HOLY BIBLB. 
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Thou oracle divine, whose lamin'd page 
DirecU tho pil^im to his heav'nly lot; 
Though priz'd by few, aad set at nought by aU 
Whose thoughts adhere to vain and worthless toys; 
I thee admire. The truth thou dost disclose^ 
In language plain; too plain for carnal minds. 
Thy doctrines uncorrupt, tho test of ages 
Have withstood. The scoff and sneer of Infi dels, 
^d Philosophic dreams of mortal men, 
. ■' Who too arrogant to be taught by thee. 

Climb up to heaVn. and soar among the stars: 
Then at a guess, declare thou didst mistake 
The object and the motion of the orbs; 
The fossil, relic of some distant age. 
That liVd and moVd, say they, alas! vain man! 
, Long prior to the time thou hast defined 

I This world's creation, and all things besides, :": r f. 

Have fail'd to controvert one saered. theme ^ 

Of thy contents. Like th' unshaken rock) 
That stands erect upon a distant shore, 
\ Kepels the force of ev'ry dashing surf, 

''■\ Firm thou remain'st in spite of all thy foes: 

J The King of kings ihj rights will vindicate. 

"}• Thee has he iiuignified above his name. 

To disparage thee^ is an insult great 






To Iliin by whom v/o live, ovA from v\.. j i'aoe, 
'jh? <\irtli ami Loav'iis bli.^'l Uee, with all their train: 
I'll listen t'j thy voice. Thou wisdom freely giv'st 
To simple miiiils, a treasure like to which 
Noue can compare; above all I thee prefer. 
Thy lines have oft afforded joy in grief, 
My fainting n\ind how many times sustain'd,. 
When sin and sorrow did tlieir pow'r unite, 
"With Satan's rage, my soul to overwhelm. 
A Conq'ror's arm thou didst expose to view, 
And bad'st me there repose my wants and cares. 
Through grace I thee holiev'd, and prov'd thee ti*ue- 
How midst my many toils and griefs and pains, 
The world knows not my joy inspir'd by thee. 
Beyond death's vale thy cheering light's diffus'd. 
By means of which I see the promis'd land. 
The rest prepar'd for all the ransom'd throng, 
And pyaco uamingl'd with perplexing thoughts, 
Put hii^t of all, tliat all's prepar'd for me. 

T. 0. 
[Composed for the album, March 10. 1848.] 



ENIGMA. 

My 3, 6, 4, in seas and rivers may be found. 
At 1, 9, 4, and 10, all mariners have frown'd: 
My 2, 3, 6, and 4, of the bodj^ fonns a part. 
But 1, 0, 5, you'll say's n quadruped right smrt. 
My 8, (), 4, and 10, in ev'iy ship is seen, 
Whilst 2, 9, 5, to nien might well be cail'd a 

[screen. 
My 2, 9, 5, and 3, abhorrence deep denotes: 
8, 3, and 7, make a fowl that's fond of oats. 
My 4, 6, 7, 5, is lent but ne'er return'd; 
My 6, 4, lO's a tree that's very seltiom burn'd. 
This is enough: my whole's a town with letters 

[ten, 
In south of British land remote from bog & fen. 



We shall be happy to receive a poetical solution of the 
t^hove enigma for insertion in our next. 



AN EVENING WALK. 

[Written for TIIK ALBL'M l.y R. S.J 

It was on a c«ilin and lovely evening in.ljie 
snmmer ot* 1845, that I, together with a IViend, 
drove on a j)ost car into the village of Drnm- 
eronagh, on onr way to the vale of Avoca in 
the Comity of Wicklow. As we hud been riding 
all day long, we agreed to pass the night at the 
village, and proceed on the foUowirg morning 
to the celebrated vales, it being a distance of 
abont twelve miles. On arriving at the Iim, 
which we were obliged to adopt as our evening 
quarters, to us it presented by no means the 
most prepossessing appearance, nor were we in 
tho least degree iascinated with the charms of 
the sturdy hostess, who called u}) the ideas of 
tenderness and muliebrity only by way of con- 
trast and not from any similarity of association, 
her complexion being, to all intents and purposes 
the fac-simile of a smoked ham which hung sus- 
pended by a hemp cord over the lire place, and 
her grey eye, clumsy nose, stern o .er-hanging 
brow, and resolute physiognomy, at once proved 
her to be of the true Celtic race. 
Being Englishmen, we were rather unprepared 
to witness the outer court or bar of an Irish vil- 
lage Inn, consequently on our first introduction, 
our nerves became partially relaxed, and the 
deep hogo of the "mountain dew" at least re- 
minded us of incipient debility, accompanied 
with no small offence to our olfactory organs. 
But as we should not prove a pudding by 
mere smell without gustation, so we found ,by 
legitimate experience, that our first-sight surmi- 
sings, with respect to the "Travellers Home,** 



\.ere ungrounded, and thrit, iiiilc.id of being 
(what it apparently was) a mere mng-house for 
rustic tipplers, it was the domic'Je of a te[;id 
hearted Irish family, having f dse coloiir3 hung 
out, only considered as to their pi-opertv of re- 
pulsion, and not that of attraction. After we 
had received some refieshment, and ha*! briefly 
conversed with the landlord and hosteis, vvho, in 
a Sihort time began to mmifest all the disposi- 
tions of Hiberniin pleisantrj^ v\^3 went to enjoy 
a walk around the neighbourhood, as it was thei 
about eight o^clock in the evening. When we 
emerged from within the cluster of houses, a 
scene of picturesque grandeur p.-3sented itself to 
our view, sueha> 1 hadne/jr b^fo'a v/itnessed. 
The sua was sinking down in a^l the golden 
hue of summer maje ty behind the Wicklow 
mountains, and as l:o ca^: ijs i-v/cvell rays on 
the romantic groves ir rind tho village of Drum- 
cronagh, still iTiore and mo -e horizontally among 
the tapering firs, and a3 the v/aning beams and 
the lengthening shade v. s across the road, became 
less and less perceptible,until at last they vanish- 
ed without a sigh; it reminded me of the decli- 
ning vigour of the rays of life, in the season of 
old age, when the shades advance with progres- 
sive step, until the sun of mortality set3 on this 
dim globe, and all is hushed, only to rise in a 
distant land in greater strength, there to run the 
long round of an eternal day! 
Indulging in these reflections, we walked along 
imder the impending oaks, until we came to a 
foot-path leading through the grove, into which 
we entered; but we had not walked many yards 
when we perceived a gentleman coming towards 
us; and musing by the way, he seemed like one 
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"AVorn villi care, and ci'oz'd "witL hoijeless love." 

. but, before we had time to make an v reinai k 
regarding his mien, he was at our side, and 
, ]i:ting up his eyes, he familiarly accosted us:— 
*'A pleasant evening, gentlemen;'' said he. 

. "Very pleasant indeed. Sir," I replied, "and it 

. is rendered doubly so to us, on account of the 
delightful locality where it is our happiness to 
enjoy it." 

When I made this obseivatioji, a gleam of 

^mclancholy pleasure played upon his cc)u:i- 
.„tenance, as if some cord of sympathy luid been 
touched, by which lie recognise I in my remark 
the expression of a feeling, the counterpart of 
his own; but, as if to check his de-ire to sr^y 
what he would have said: 
"Then you are, probably, strangers in this 

.part of the country;" he continued. 

"We are Englishmen, on a tour to the Vaks 
of Avoca;" was my friend's reply. 

. "When we had arrived at the extremitv or tlu- 
grove, the stranger had thrown away all reserve, 
and his unsuspicious frankness of conversation 
at once claimed my respect and esteem. 

We found that the foot-path led into an avenue 
across which the umbrageous lirs were inter- 

. weaving their mantling boughs, and at the one 

. end of which, was buried in the trees a house 
whose decorated front could be seen through 

..the intervening foliage, and whose whole ap- 
pearance told it to be a fit abode of happiness. 

. With colloquial familiarity I thus addressed 
our unknown companion: 

, , "This seems a most interesting house: I sup- 
pose it is the residence of the village landlord?" 

. To my interrogatory remark he made no direct 

, jxply, but iurning on his heel, said, "Should you 
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leel disposed to favour tne widi your company, 
for half an hour, in my evening walk, I shall 
relate a short history connected with this house." 
We both ansvv ered, ^'Your society which is val- 
uable shall be rendered still more so by your 
narrative." 

We then turned back into the middle of the 
grove; and as the thrush fini^shed his evening 
notes, wlien nature was about to put on her sable 
robes, the stranger heaved an unconscious sigh, 
and then commenced: ~ 

Some thirty years ago a pious young Clergyman 
Rector of the Parish of Drumcr(mai?h,lived here, 
who, at the time my story commences, v a > mnr- 
ried to the daughter of a Clergyman wLo resid- 
ed in a maritime district of Wexford. 
Mr. and Mrs.Elmsbury (this was their name)had 
lived about seven years after their union in the 

ft/ 

unalloyed enjoyment of domestic happiness, 
when they saw four children, two sons and two 
daughters, collected around their knees, eager 
in listening to the scripture stories ot* their pious 
father, and no less pleased with the gentle ca- 
ressings of a tenderly affectionate mother. 
They were in good earnest devoted to their 
childrens interests, and hence adopted, what to 
them seamed, the most direct way of ent^uring 
the respectability, as well as the spiritual welfare 
of their family. But^ as ^jerfectiGn is nowhere to 
be found in a world whose differential characte- 
ristic is iX.'&eM imperfect} on^ so it is not to be won- 
dered that Mrs. E** parcook of the universal de- 
fect though it was foufid in an unhappy form; and 
this was, thtit she was frequently inclir.ed to 
permit the practice of a weak indulgence to 
counteract the strict exercise of a well regulated 
discipline. 
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Their eldest son, .George, when at the age of 
eight or nine, took 'advantage of this absence of 
severity, or I might say, of prudent manage- 
ment, on the pxrt of his parents, and by con- 
tinued acts of disobedience caused many a tear 
to rest on the cheek of his loving mother. 

His brother Charles was of a milder and more 
docile disposition apd instead of turning the neg- 
lect of his pirents' severe restraint, to his own 
account, in the practice of forbidden conduct,he 
acted in accordance with their wishes on this 
account with more promptitude and cordiality. 

(To be continued.) 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir,— As thase villages by the recent change 
of Riilway CDmmunication and a more circuit- 
ous Po3t, have experienced to a very considerable 
extent the loss of information as to the sayings 
and doings of the world at large; I cannot 
help feeling so ne concern for yourself in the 
onerous duties of providing instruction and 
amusement for your rexdeii. Doubtless you 
feel strong in your own resources, and have laid 
in sufficient store of matter and of facts, to be 
distributed in due season to the good people of 
Bagworth and Thornton as periodical treats 
and for which I hope all will feel obliged. 

Although from time immemorial it has been 
Bagworth and Thornton I think Mr. Editor that 
circumstances have so changed the relative po- 
sition of the two Villages in local consequence 
that a different order of precedence must be in- 
sisted upon. The Post Office being fixed at the 
latter place was a great weight in the balance 



but the erection of a printing P^tESS quite 
makes the scale of Thoruton preponderate and 
that of Bxf]:vvorth to kick the beam. It must 
now be Thornton and Bag^vorth, and I would 
advise the inhabitants of the former place to 
plaim their privilege of standing first, and I have 
no doubt that all your Editorial notices of these 
important places will tend to establish the same. 

This Mr. Editor is only a passing remark, I 
have not yet written what I intended to do 
when. I took pen in hand. It was a something 
by way of encoaragenient to yourself in your 
undertaking which I contemplated, and to somcT 
what of the folio win j; effect: Tliat althoui>:h 
shut out from the busiest scenes of life there is 
ever enough spread around yo;i to think of and 
consequently enough of subjects to write al)out, 
far more than you will be able to discuss, and 
makeyour readers understand the merits of; even 
should youi life be lengthened beyond the age 
of roan. 

We often hear such observations made by 
superficial people as the following — " yourSs 
must be a dull situation sadly out of the world 
-you can know nothing of passing events here 

,completely buried in this out-of-the-way place 
-noneighb jui-j- no ^society, nothing to be seen." 
These assertions are often received as truths! 
(and perhaps in some instances are felt as such) 
but if we question for a moment we shall find 
they have no foundation in reality, or, our's in- 
deed would be a very pitiful case. 

,We may not here, (as the inhabitants of a 
town can do) l)e enabled to enter a news-room 
at any hour of \\\y\ day to obtain the latest in- 
telligoijco ori(i;eign e\ciils or of the state of the 



funds — we may not Mr; Editor be enabled 
to find at all seasons some idler ready to dis-^ 
cuss politics^ we may not be enabled to as- 
semble in numbers on an evening to conversa- 
zione or the' like. But having leisure in our 
hands, we can enjoy it even in the country pro- 
fitably, we can view the wonders and beauties 
around u»,^ and-^we can reflect and meditate 
thereon. 

"God made the country and man made the town'* 
is a line so aptly: suited for me that I must be ex- 
cused for quoting it. Now I do not wish to 
draw an invidious comparison between the two, 
for the town has its advantages, besides both 
'^sight and reflection may be found within its 
gates." I only wish to take a fair view of the 
meaning of the poet which I believe is this, 
God's works are more visible in the country- 
more apparent to our senses. A greater number 
of His wonders meet our sight, we see them at 
every turn, in every blade of grass, in leaf of 
every tree, we see His hand in every insect. His 
power in every storm, we see frost, rain, and 
sunshine bringing forth events; seasons made 
subsonient to this end: in short in every object 
spreaiiiiround lis, we behold His power and 
care displayed,' and as we meditate u|>on these . 
things we look from nature up to nature's God. 
The stnLSon of the year is fast approaching when 
the trees will sand forth their leaves, and the 
iields will be clothed in green, we shall then 
feel the inspiring influence of Spring, and , as 
\fc have felt before so shall we again be tempt- 
(^l to wish the continuance for ever of this 
l)earutifiil season. But in such wish we should 
ii»t-sivt*fi^^iently reflect upon the matter, foii^we 



should not Ibi-get that winter is equally serviee-- 
able to man and auxiliary to the supply of his 
wants. If we take the plant upon which the in- 
habitants of this country are chiefly dependent 
for their food and inquire what has the winter 
done for it ? hovV has this seas<Mi contributecl 
to its growth? If we go deeply into the enquiry 
and search to the foundation, the benefit con- 
ferred and received we shall obtain this answer 

By the actloii of frost and rain and vicissitudes 
of weathe.'*, these stones are converted into bread. 

The abilitv^ to convert stones into bread, was 
once proposed by the tempter, as a proof of the 
omnipotence of the Saviour: Satan would have 
iidmitted the instant change ao niiracuious, but 
should the m'aduil formation o Thread from stone 
beheld le^;s wonderful— less indicative of power 
in our ev(\s. I hereby conceive INIr. Editor that 
I should not. I humbly conceive that such en- 
quiry as this must tend to increase man's sense 
of the power and might and kindness of his 
Maker; and shew \\>ti\\ to^hin) that be owe-;, 
more gmtiturle !<>r :ir! the Or*.-.!H<jr^ rcift.^ thin 
a suj^erliclnl obs-.MVji^.oi'i? and Wh:^ p^yf'.'^L kaov- 
ledge ever i:ivi cUnv<iy.^ '-• - -^ ■• Cj i; ■ 

I shall, at s6mbTuxTi>c[)i*'lofV^b^^^ toglvo 

you a few details bf'tJiie^'feoitVoMV^^f ."^lat 
which have conle ^mid^V 'hiy <)]*i<j^»rv4!!ion, or 
which have forced!^th"ern^t?v-c^ i^io'ia^nccoi^: }- 
deration. In'lhe 'ni^3n flina^'i bfH^Tft^^\'ii^h \'%>n 
success in your undertalviSrg, uaVrio *5Ir>KK';»gt' 
you by my good wishes ibr increasing cIa'u t> 
tion for vour v/ork.— Yduis Iriilv, 






BIBLE SOCIETY. On Friday evening, 
2^L.ic!i 24, a meeting of the ^'Thornton and, 
Bagwortli Auxiliary Society" was held in the 
J^'c.iool-Rcom, Bagvvoith, W. Harrison, Esq, 
Treasurer, in tlie chair. The Rev. S. Adams, 
Secretary of the society, opened the meeting 
with prayer; and, after the report liad been read 
l>y the Chairman, he,in a very feeling and im- 
pressive address, urged the necessity of sending 
ilie Scriptures among the Chinese and Turks, 
w here doors liave l)een freely opened for their 
recc})tion. T. J. Bourne Esq. the Deputation 
f) (»n] the Paient Society, gave some very inter- 
<»hting' details of its successes abroad. The Rev. 
J. Vv'ebl) next shewed the Bible to be the safe- 
guard Oi our Country, and exemplified . its 
.^ aUitaiy influence 0:1 the minds of the ignoifent. 
It. Smyth li^sq. then pointed out the irrecoluci- 
JaWe opposition of Popery to the Word of God, 
more es})ecially as displayed in Ireland. 
The R'jv. J. F. Fellafierwards briefly advocated 
the utility of "Pocket Bibles" in addition to' 
^'Family Bibles." The Chairman, having stren- 
uously insisted upon an increase of funds; a 
li\ nin was sung, aiul the meeting separated. 
The marked attention to the speeches through- 
out the evening, e-incedby the audience, fully 
justifies us In the hope that all felt the impor- ' 
tance of the subject on account of which they 
had assemble*!; and that they depaited with the 
fimi, but humble, res6lfe, to act in accordance 
with the exhoitations they had received, and 
with the dictates of an enlightened conscience, 
in reference to the extension of Chrisf s Word 
iuid Kingdom. 
The Collection amounted to £2, 2, 6. 



SPRING. 

To a contemplative mind the return of spring 
calls up eveiy pleasing retiection; this resusci- 
tation of nature displays the power ol Gcd, ior 
he who changed its luNuriant beauty into \^ li- 
ter, sterility, and dreariness, now ciothes tl:o 
grass df the field; now wakens the early yon^^fsttis 
now opens up the violef, the prinuojso, and the 
cowT^lip: nature was dead, inflexible, prostnitc, 
her flowing veins were stagnant, but now the 
sparkling waters gently glide along the v<erdant 
meads, and every hill, dale, vv.ood, and meadow, 
are brightened with the glowing sun. 

The Christian sees his handy works and feels 
his faithfulness to his Covenant with the earth 
while he beiiolds the greater miracle of the re- 
surrection of his glorious Lord, fi=om sin and 
death and hell: aud prays for that spiritual re- 
iiurrection of his soul, to partake of that first re- 
surrection with his saints and to inherit that 
Hew Creation: that new heavens and new earth 
where it will be perpetual SPRING, For Lo! 
the winter is past, the flowers appear on the 
earthy and the time ofslngi})g is come. Sol. Song, 
ch. ii. 11, 12. 
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Sentences. 

All in time must fail. All in eternity must 
endure. 

A child of God is outwardly righteous, and in- 
wardly holy. 

All that God does for his people is mar\'ellous 
in their eves. 



'QBIGTNAL TOETRT.. 

ft 

To THE Settino Suk. 

'The settiag splendour of yon orb of day, 
Who can le'aold it slowly fade away 
Behind the distant hills, nor inwud f^l 
A sense of adoration o'er them steal! 
With me it is a scene so fraught with bliss, 
.1 long to soar beyond a world like this! 
Still are there some, with look and tone so kind, 
For whom { f^m would linger yet behind; 
If to their luioB a olaamro I can add» 
•Cr share a sorrow should their heart be sad. 



Partings. 

"Mid the oonflui of time, 'mid the changes of seaiopt. 
Mid <h' enjoyments of Ufe sweetest .pleasures deci^; 
Tho* mxgfat but tiie partings of friends be the reastfM 
vn\y bbas discontinues, why sorrows ^say. 

The joys of oor childhood, in springes fairest morning, 
Have ftoated and Ciuied and darkly have flown; 
And tho' oomfort to^y may our path be adoraiiig. 
To-morrow it parts and for ever is gone. ' ' 

**Fsx^ewi^;' \>iieak4 the tie that the heart firm hasfastea*d. 
And "partings" the love that once strongly has blas'4: 
That m evciy noissitude sweets must be chasten'd^ 
And th« GOfrilieta be queU'd that our passion haft niii'd* 

Tut whei'd hire finn is fix'd tho' the elements mingk, 
lUo* niftm« itself clad in son-ow may trtmn, 
Kv'ry day will iht» dame more ti*an3cendently kindle. 
And flood* trith Uieir fiuy can never it di'owu. 

rsrftwCiV. #« thctf England, juiiiMi! to thy vaTlevs, 
May lO're iti tVy bv^'^'is i\ v rn»:>r vpiv»jn! 
WV.(»rc uflw At ♦j\v piji.iiv^,' iiiv stui spiiit railiiw, 
To I'iAik A«t «?iv k>n^; I ;iliall siM'k ili^e again. 

A. X. 
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AN EVENING AVATJv. 
(Continued from our hfsf,J 

In the case of these two brotliers, there was a 
living testimony to the truth, that, as the same 
system of laws cannot be applied with equal apt- 
ness or success to two nations, varying in original 
customs, and in acquired civilizatioD; so the same 
course of rule, regulation, ard punishment, cannot 
with equal fitness and propriety be employed in 
the training of two differently disposed children; 
and, they also added, as it were, another plait to 
the irrefrrgable cable of inductive evidences, that 
those, who look for exact similarity in the original 
constitution of two difiierent minds, will, in the 
event, be miserably disappointed. 
There being, then, a difference in the innate prin- 
ciples of intellectual constitution, there is neces- 
sarily, and invariably a dissimilitude in the prac- 
tice development, which demands, on the part ot 
parents, a course of mental trai?niig, npt differing 
in principle but distinct in the method of application; 
so as to draw out with greater force those powers ^ 
physiologically weak; and more especially a line 
of moral instruction peculiar to each, so as to 
check corrupt tendencies, and to rouse to action 
those principles which may be hidden by stronger 
passions. That attention to these fundamental truths 
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Wils almost totally neglected, with regard to the sub- 
jects of my narrative: and that the stieam of mild 
iuHtriiction glided softly in the channel of Charles' 
disposition, whilst it was constantly impeded by the 
Ktouy depths of CJeorge's sterner natuiv, the sequel 
\vill fully discover* 

Passing over the period, durhig v.hich tliey were 
tinder their parents' immediate eye, though, were I 
to delineate some of the occurrences of this same 
period, their J'ulure characters would readily l)e 
stamped uj)on your minds, the time arrived when 
the two brothers nmst leave home and ])articipate in 
the schemhig practices of a Public School. 
Mr. Elmsbury, after much enquiry and deliberation 
in the choice of a properschool, at length pitched o i 
Ivlgar HousCj Enniscorthy, where there was '^a 
limited number of bovs receiveTl," and where he 
liopcd the line of disciplina would l>e beneficial to 
George. When settled liere, CMiarlos joined liis books 
with all his usual avidity, and soon gained a station 
in his classes from which he could not easiU' be re- 
juoved; and indeed his brothei' attained a fixed point 
in his cUuses, from which ho i:ever wished to de^ 
part, since he could lind no otlier capable of being 
??etained with so little trouble: but* from this you are 
Jiot to conclude that he was a boy without spirit: he 
had too much, but it was always displayed at an 
knproper season, and on worse than useless-cct^asioiis. 

For the first half-^year^ however, he conducted 
himself tolerably well, in a sort of no-^fjood, lUtle-^ 
JIfarm \veiy; but on his return to school after the first 
Midsummer holidays, he could scarcely be prevail^ 
ed upon to look on a single book, spending hi» 
pocket-money in sweet-meats, wines, and brandy ; 
whilst Charles reserved his for the more laudable 
purpose of purchasing- instructive books. 

There was one species of reading, nevertheless, to 
which George was to a certain extent addicted, and 
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this, oii^ over Whose glossy lines, many a sparkling 
eye, the index of a sensitive mind, has floated with 
intense delight, now and then bediinmed with a sim- 
plctear, shewfngthe inteiilal sympathy with theextra-^ 
vagant cliimera of some inuiginative author. I mean 
Novel reading! To some, such amusement is a 
welconie deliciu-y : not so to them who have leit the 
withering blasts of adversity. Books of wild adven- 
tures, heroic deeds of love and daring chivalry,. 
Knight errantry, such as Don Quixote, were perused 
by George, unknown to his master; he began at 
length to imagine himself a real flesh and blood hero; 
a pretty young lady in the town, daughter to Coun- 
sellor G * * , supplied him with a living examjile 
with which he mad6 many a glowing description 
tally; in short, at the age of sixteen, he was quite a 
man, and in relation to his teachers, beyond all con-" 
trol. The Usher remonstrated with him, the Master 
threatened him with expulsion, in case he did not 
reform his conduct; but, all to no purpose. 

Charles warned him of the evil consequences his 
behanour would eventually entail on their dear 
another; and, indeed, very often his heart was softened 
in their secret conferences, though it was merely 
like the JEolian harp under the influence of the 
gentle breeze, whose chords cease their pleasing 
melodies as soon as the actuating Zephyr wiiliholds 
its power, and the impression thus made scoii vanish-" 
ed awav like a mist. 

A circumstance howo\ e*;, at length occurred which 
brought this obstinacy on his part to a complete 
crisis. One evening after dinner, he stole out, went 
down to town, and, unfortunately, forgot to return iif 
time to make the accustomed noniinal preparation 
6f the foUouMng day*s lessons. The master had^ 
messengers sent in quest of him, and after two hours' 
search he w^s discovered, playing at cards with two' 
young gentlemen whose company \ve eo\\'sX.'^x>Scf 
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courted. This immoral society and murderoiis 
pastime he refused to relinquish, until Dr. Darnley 
sent Charles to solicit his compliance by affection-' 
ate means; and strange to say, this method was gen- 
erally efficacious when employed by him, though 
imavailable by any other. When he arrived at 
Edgar House, it was ten o' clock. 

Nothing was said to him that night, but, when he 
arose the next morninig he was taken rigorously to 
task for his unpardonable conduct^ and was helped 
to the cane with unwonted liberality. He suffered 
the chastisement with all the regardless rancour of an 
obdurate disposition; and when it was over, drawing 
himself up with an air of self-sufficiency, he, with a 
scowl of injured merit, said to his master; 

"Have you done. Sir? If you have done now, you 
have done for ever : you shall never again badger 
me about like a gipsy's dog ; but I hope lo see the 
day when I shall be able to repay you for this 
merciless beating : mind thatr 

His grieved, and conscientious master saw that 
it would be of little avail to labour any more with 
"physical force;" and, so left him to his own un- 
disturbed ruminations. 

During that day, he meditated an escape from 
school; and several of the boys proffered their assis- 
tance in putting the design into execution. 

To heighten his zeal for departure, one of his 
favourite companions, who was let into all his secrets 
whispered to him; "How can you look Eliza in the 
lace after she hears of your getting such a flogging.'^ 
This was enough : the nail was struck right on the 
head. Two o'clock came, the hour appointed for 
the clandestine exit; the boys privy to the scheme 
were in attendance at his dormitory, about a dozen 
sheets were tied together, the window was opened^ 
a sheet was tied round George's body below hi6 
arms, he threw himself out, trusting to the fidelity 



oi his accomplices^ and the next minute was oa 
terra finna below. He could not see his deliverers 
above; but uttering '^Farewell! fa]:ewellj" he bounded 
off impelled by /^ar of pursuers, which^ thongh it 
did not sweep away all rejuembrancie of the fair 
object of his admiration, neverth^sless, paralyzed the 
amatory energies so far as to set him in a very short 
dme several njiiles from her and Enniscorthy^ 

The excitement at first sustained his spirits; but, 
when this was partly allayed, tears supplied its place, 
and he envied the security of his contented brother; 
but then another thought of the "unmerciful flog-r 
ging" drew out his spleen afresh, and he silently 
ijwore never to return either home or to school. 

(To he continued) 



[We insert the following Solutions in the order 
in n'hich ire received them/\ 

SOLUTION OF ENIGMA:-- Arrll. 

Eels oft do make a dainty dish,. 

Tlio' not so rare as other fish; 

The numerous tribe are only caught 

In storm, and not in calm are sought, 

Altho' no heel, like human form. 

The cat can boast of, yet to stom^ 

Poor mouse's citadel, her paws 

Prove powerful weapons, set with claws, 

I must, to write of this and that, 

Abruptly turn from helm to hat; 

The former, to the seaman, still 

Directs his vessel where he will: 

The latter, ornamental di'ess. 

Is also priz'd for usefulness. 

A fowl which none do haie, but all 

Do like, altho' in size 'tis small; 

I mean the hen, for that's its name, 

3q pretty, harmless, and so \.otci^. 
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Seader, you've hut a willing ear; 
^h^ enigma solvM you soon shall hearj 
For nought remains to speak of now, 
But lofty elm with spreading bough, 
Md tow'ring height majestic stands, 
¥0 grace the groves of Britain's lands. 
To tell the whole I able am; 
Enigmatist, 'tis Cheltenham. 



SOLUTION i. 

THE rULVTE. 



So loves the silver eel the strand, 
But much detests the parched land; 
The British Tar thus hails the gale. 
Which breaks the chlm and swells his sail; 
While on his mast from head to heel, 
He spies a pirate round him steal; 
Such as a cat, in search of prey, 
He in the chase doth steer j his i way: 
The helm goes round, his hat he waves. 
While o'er his sheets the water laves. 
With aw^ful hate, in furious mo 3d, 
As when a hen would to her brood 
Protection bring, if aught dismay'd. 
So lent is all the pirate's aid 
To save his crew; but ah! his helm. 
Instead of oak, proves only elm. 
In heroes, all must yield the^ sway 
To Albion's prowess o^.the sea; 
For Graces, France doth yield the palirf 
To none but gorgeous Cheltenham. 
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SOLUTION 3. 



The shining eely with serpent twine, 
fiy 3, 6, 4, we niay define. 
When gallant ship with crew so bold. 
If manned for war or merchant's gold. 
Yet when their speed receives a check. 
Frown dX the calm and pace the deck. 
2, 3, 6, 4, it will be found, 
Oft claims acquaintance with the ground^ 
When raised cannot precedence shew. 
For in the rear the heel must go. 
When 1, 9, 5, a cat will shew. 
By some admired where'er she go, 
Tho' she step light with velvet paws 
Yet many smart beneath her claws. 
To command of ships I ne'er aspire: 
^Tis plain that each a helm require. 
A hat full brimm'd and broad I ween, 
For any man may pro7e a screen. 
Forgive me, I the truth must state, 
2, 9, 5, 3, produces hate. 
For oals I think a hen'^ inclin'd. 
But that which most perplex'd my mind 
Was— what is lent must so remiin; 
But as I find we may regain 
Whatever we lend; Til not complain. 
Of trees which flourish in this realm, 
None suffer less from fire than elm. 

And now as expected a town I will name. 
Fair Cheltenham, it is of medicinal fame^ 

M. M. a 

SOLUTION 4. 

An eel must surely . be your fish. 

A calm might meet a landsman's wish. 

Though sailors it annoy. 

Heel of the body is a part 

Cat is your quadruped "right smart'' 

And helm the sailors joy. 
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A broad brimmed hat your screen I guess 

Hate is a feeling few confess 

And fewer still excuse 

A hen likes oats we must allow 

Tliough wheat would suit her best I trow 

Wer(3 she allowed to choose. 

Lent is lent forsure 

An elm will long the fire endure 

Your town I next must tell 
'Tis Chi:ltenham ther^ is no doubt 
The whole I think I have made out 

So bid you, Sir, farewell ! 

S. H. 

SOLUTION 5. 

In ship at sea with drooping sails 

In sight of long sought port, 
The idle crew in listless mood 

Watch'd the bright Dolphin's sport. 

When lo in sight a conger eel 

Of ati enormous size 
From the calm deep rais'd up his head 

Then glar'd his fearful eyes. 

The captain turn'd upon his heel 

It pounc'd upon a cat 
Which wondering sat upon the helm 

And next it seiz'd a hat^ 

Held by a lady as she doz'd 
She felt the tug— she screamed 

She was awoke by hateixA sight 
As pleasingly she dream'd. 

A hen next caught his searching eye 

Into the coop he went 
And next he ate up all fish 

Which had been stor'd for lent 
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-'Twas caught and cag'd in box of elm 

And soon was carried down 
To Cheltenham in British land 

A present for tl^e town. 

And when unto this place you go 

To find this wonder out 
fn the Museum or elsewhere, 

I prav vou searcli about. 

W, H. 

TO TFIK KDITOIl OF THE ALBUM 

Mr. Editor,— Since you gratified me last month, 
^y putting uiy commuiiicatipn to yourself in prints I 
cannot refrain from seeking the honor of appearing 
in vour second number. 

A month has elapsed since I last addressed you ; 
xind in tliat time the face of the country has changed. 
The young wlnat Ihas thriven luxuriantly, and now 
liides the dark soil upon vyhich it grows. I will 
revert to the subject I niooted in my last, and going 
xi little deeper into it; will attempt to show how the 
variations of the winter season, have contributed to 
the growth of the plant, and furthered the labours of 
,the husbandman, how the frost has lent its aid in 
ehanq-insc the stones to bread, 

I must here direct vour attention to the wants and 
economy of the vegetable kingdom. Planti^ as well 
as animals, require both food and air j their food is 
suppli(Ml from two sources; the atmosphere, and the 
soil : from the former by means of their leaves, and 
from tlie latter by the action of their rootsw 

Now it is a well known fact that plants will not 
thrive year after year in the same spot: they gradu- . 
ally sicken, bccorr^e less and less productive, and fi- 
nally die. The cause of this decHne is— they have 
taken up and consumed all the nourishment suited 
to their constitution, which they can find in that 
jilace and are therefore perishing from hunger. 
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There is, ever,> at work a renovating process in tlie* 
ktmosphere; gases abstracted therefrom by vegetables 
are constantly restored by the animal kingdom; 
besides, the air is ever changing amund a plant, and 
thereby carries to the leaves their due requirement 
of atmospheric food. This motion ot the air ever 
bringing to the plant its nourishment explains the 
fact that vegetables with large leaves, and trees v>ith 
abundant foliage, being thus enabled to draw so large- 
ly upon the atmosphere for their support will continue 
to flourish much Ipnger upon one particular spot than 
will plants with narrow blades, (the cereals for in- 
stance) which depend upon the soil in which their 
roots are fixed fofr by far the greater portion of their 
food. 

There must also be some means of renovation in 
the soil itself, or when once exhausted it would ever 
remain unproductive, and be of no further service to 
man. That there i» a innovation going forward ex- 
perience has fully proved ; for land exhausted by corn 
bearing, to the extent of worthlessness, after the lapse 
of time has profitably borne corii again. 

I know it may bd said that the manure of agricul- 
turists is applied to the land for the i)urpose of reno- 
vating and, to a certain extent, I admit its effects ; 
but Mr. Editor, the most ec momical tarmer can only 
partially restore, from the resources of the farm yard 
the integral portions which his crops have abstracted 
from the soil. The grain goes to the mi Her, and return vS 
no more to the land j yet pvery bushel of wheat take» 
away about one pound, (a very close approximation 
to the .truth) of inorganic matte r, and thus from thir- 
ty to fifty pounds weight per acre, of its constituent 
particles, are for ever removed from the field in which 
the crop was produced! 

It may here be said, the supply of matter is so great, 
that this waste is not felt; I answer— The available sup* 
ply is not found, by experience, to be adequate, gen- 
erally, to the growth of two consecutive crops of the 
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same kiud. Tlie husbandman has fully proved tbis^ 
jand before his field is again fit for the same cropping 
^e will tell you his land must rest. But rest, Mr, 
Editor, only gives time for nature's agencies to ac,t 
in the >york of renovatipn, and of all her agents perr 
haps none niiiy be more powerful than ;^inter's frost 
.and varying temperature. Almost .every i;ock, a44 
ixlmost every stone and pebble, which once tonn^d 
portions pf a rock, but which are no\y as fragnients, 
strewed in ahundance over our fields contain Wifliiiqi 
them corurbearing properties, useless however to man 
^until some power has set them free. Frost, by con^ 
gealing the water wliich has been absorbed by thei|e 
stones, separates, loosens, and destroys, the cohesion 
of their particle^; and, by this repeated process, nxak^s 
.even the rock itself i)ernieable to t)ie roots of plants.' 
One of the beneficent provisions ,of PMr Maker for 
tJie wants of man so orders it that water in the forixi 
of ice shall occupy more space than in its liquid state; 
lience its rending and separating power. Water per- 
colate? a stone, ami fills up its minute interstices— it 
is congealed and, by that change, is made to occupy 
more space; and in occupying that space, it must, 
of necessity, force the particles of the stone further 
apart, and mak/e greater interstices between them. 
Those greater interstices will contain more moisture, 
,upon which the next frost will produce a still greater 
effect, ar.d as the work proceed^, the intensity of ac- 
tion will increase, till it ends by crumbling the stone 
to d.ust. We recognise then, in the frost of winter, a 
powerful agent in nature's great laboratory, which, by 
insensible .degrees, can achieve great ends, powerful 
c nougli to separate large fragments from tlie rock^ 
snbtleenou.5htoinsinuateitselfinto the minutest op'eii- 
ing,and so universal in its operation, that its power ik 
applied to every stone. This powerful, subtle, an$l^ 
jiniversiil agent, acted last winter pn our fiekb, iujd 
jaltlough its effects may not be directly vi^iUe to n\%t 
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i&enses, we are still certain that it acted for (jur goodi 
fend by the disintegration of some portion (jf the so-^ 
lid masses has added to the bulk of soil. 

The effects ot the frost, though not direct I v 
visible to our senses are made ai)})arent in the grow tli 
6f the plant. The roots seek for and find noiirishuKMit 
in the newly made soil, as is the case in the (lehtink 
of distanf mounfams brought dovvij by the river Nile 
and left upon its banks: from out ol* wliut was ><> ialt - 
\y stone^ and therefoi-eimpenneable to the rool-;, th(^ 
wheat can now take up flijit to strengthen ilie struw 
and phosphates to fill the ear with grains, rujiutiful 
as simple is the process; wonderful toonr eoi.eei>tion, 
yet easily accomplished by Him, who ^Nii.^ili all 
things well;" and who is ever designing lor the goo(( 
of the creatures He Iras made. 

I have not yet exhauster? tl.e suhjeet though 
possibly I may have tired your p.uienee. Perhaps 
you may hear from me at a future period. 

lam M?'. Editor, 

yours I>. V, 
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Our Friends will permit us gratejiljy to acknow- 
ledge their flattering congratulations, on receiving 
our first number/ These were, indeed, bevond our 
expectations;' and, we frankly confi\<!S^ exceeded our 
deserts. We are happy to perceive that they take 
into consideration the great dil^KeHlties to le sur- 
mounted in our attempts to print, with< ut })revious 
instructions in the art. This fart alone could have' 
elicited their pleiising con)menda.tions. 

To our valuable contributors/ we t<^nder our wann- 
est thanks; hoping, at the same time, whilst Poly-' 
hymnia exerts her charming intluence, in the pro-' 
duction oi ^vfeei poetical iriiscellanea, the lequisition* 
^i prose contributions will not.be entirely forgotten/ 
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TC THE EDITOR OP THE ALBUM. 

Sir,— Pei*ceiving> from your opening address/ that 
subjects of a "serious character" will meet with ac? 
ceptance in the Album, I beg a short indulgence on 
the grand question of unliilfilled Prophecy. 
Your readers are now ready to apostrophize:— "Who 
is this that ventures into the unfathomajjle sea of 
prophecy?'* I answerr-Ask not after the writer but 
'scan the ntltinif: should they, however, be desirous^ 
to know w'Ay he attempts^ with the "reed" of revelation 
and the "liiie" of faith to measure, this vast, but fruitr 
ful, field; I must refer them to Job xxxii^ 9r-12. 
Let them peruse these verses, and his reasons will be 
obvious. 

Whilst, Sir, I appreciate the laborious investigations 
pf modern Theologians, in ))rophetic declarations j 
still, it is with pain that J witness the, all but, uni- 
versal tendency to bring down the things pi the Spirit 
.to the grasp of carnal minds, (not so does Paul in- 
struct) arising from too contracted an adherence to 
literal interi)retation; and, this latter (to speak in 
Chiistian charity) springing from an undu,e dread 
of latitudinarian principles. The great lemma from 
which this school of expositors profess to deduce all 
their interpretations is given below.* If we believe 
that liiey julhere to this principle in details, we are 
possesised of no oidinary credulity. Their principle 
they abandon; hence, our credence they deservedly " 
iorleit. Take, e. g. Ezek. xxxvii. The description 
luMC, un(]oul)tedlv resembles a carnal resurrection as 
jinich as, nay, more than, Ilev. x^ does; yet not even 
do I it era list a themselves interpret the pass-age in vyljat • 
|hey aie pleased to call the -'common sense" way. 

''15ul/' they interpose, "the cases arc not parallel: 
in Kzekiel, we have no alternatire; for the Holy *' 
Spirit itse'f, v. 11, developes the. spirituality of the 
jL-ontext; whereas in John's Revelation, no such ex- 

♦"Ihft tine key of Scripture prophecy is liiTERAury of interprjitation, 
reKlraincd by oomtuon sense from nmuiug into absucdil^^^MOl^a «^^xv•. 
ivuiug pa^^ious to inanimate things." GovetCi "lsfittii\3uivi2kfi^^^r 
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?lanation is given." To this remonstrance I repTvy 
'he pi3sages are essentially similar, with this differ- 
ence, that in the one it is said; *'I will open i/oar 
gfaveSy and cau^eymc to come up out of your f/rava^, 
and bring you into the land oF IsniH/* acconnKUiicd 
With a spiritual interpretation bv the irnine<liute 
agency of the Holy Ghost: in the other it is written, 
"i saw the souls (not the bodies) of the^n th:it were 
beheaded &c." without any exp.")sitio!i. Ofonrs^, 
we mu t inter the meaning of the latter, from what 
inspirat on tells us of th3 former. ^'T/ie true krif is 
given by the Spirit in Ezekiel; with it we must open 
the Aoa3:Uyptic vision; o: otherwise takMhe new 
ATej/of millenarians. Our choice is easily detei mined. 
But do the literalists still argue- were a spiritual in- 
terpretation necessary, it \\ oul I he given iji John as 
in Ezekiel, but since it is not given, we are not at li- 
berty to depait from the letter of the word. On the 
same principle, to be consistent, they nui-st argue be-- 
cause Christ interpreted the parable of the ''Sower'' 
spiritually, we must understand it so: but, having 
addei? no such exposition to his parable of the Pro- 
digal Son, it mu3t be understood as a mere narrative, 
void of spirituality! Who will l)elieve it? Having 
now seen that millenarians so far deviate from their 
great principle oHiterality as to interpret Ezekiel 
37th spiritually, of a rjstoration not of a resurrection; 
let U3 attend to the mains whereby this restoration 
will be effected. Verse 4th exi)lains it, "Prophesy 
upon these bones, &c." and, what does Prophesying 
m^aa? Simply preaching of the Word, 1 Cor. xi, 4. 
So, in vain do millenarians argue that the Jews' re- 
turn will be accomplished by Christ's personal ad- 
vent, since revelation tells us it will be by preachings 
or by *'prophecy." 

Your space will Dot permit me to proceed, though 
I have not yet done with this chapter. 

Mean time, I remain &c. 

AMICUS VERITATIS. 



3:1 



SENTENCES. 



To read some parts of the Scriptures requires 
great faith— to understand them requires beep expe- 
rience— but to erjoy tliem, we must have the presence 
of Him concerning whom all Scripture is wr tt3n. 

Every believer finds a path of tribulation and a 
path of peace— a way of adversity and a way where 
no lion is nor ravenous beast is found thereon— for 
the redeemed of the Lord walk there. Zech,3.7, 

God searcheth the heart, whp knoweth the mind 
of the Spirit, Rom. viii,27 the Spirit searcheth all 
tjiin^s, yea the deep things of God! l.Gor.2.10. and 
telievers searched the scriptures daily to know whe- 
ther those things were so. Acts, xviijll. 

Justification is the act of the Father, wlio ius- 
tifieih the elect. Redemption is the work of tlie Son, 
who hath ledeeiped bis peoplc:-rand regeneration is 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, who quickenelli 
the dead body of Christ. 

In a believer salvation and sanctificatiou go together 
love to God and to the brethren are inseparable,— 
.Christ and the Spirit dwell together in him,-rfaith 
and love are united,— righteousness and peace emr 
brace each other,— mercv and truth meet in him,— 
fear and obedience are joined,— all things for believers 
are of God,— all things to believers are in Christ,— 
and all thin^rs b-jliovers enjov are tlnouMi the 
Eternal Spirit. 

Unless men arc built upon the foundntion store 
below; they will r.ot \}e united to the lop stone 
above. 



Sir, 

Would any of your corre.s}>oiide:it.> he so kiu(l 
as to inform me what is the reason \v!i\' th<» stem of 
wheat springs upward and the rool i)cnctraies 
downward? An answer will obli j^e voiuv. 
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feABBATH MORNING; 

Sabbath day I joyful rest, 
^o thy 1)01 »ple who are blest 
"\Vith iKy presence Gracious Lord; 
]<iird, to all thy grace afford: 
Let luc in thy house appear, 
('oiitrite sinueiv drawing neai*, 
]jow before thy footstool bow: 
Lord, to iiiei thy mercy show; 
Lively let my spiiit be, 
J II my services to Thee. 
Show'r ou me thy Heavenly dewj 
Tokens of thy love rerew; 
U thou wehiome day of rest 
To my wenkly troublfeid breast, 
Tiord, my even' thought confine 

To TilYSr-LF tills DAY Of THINE ! 

M. I)i 



CHARADE; 

(>o seek yo my first where the red roses bloom 
Or wheje the green sweet brier perfumes the air; 

But search for me not in the violet's bed 
For you never; no never will meet with me there: 

3Ty second implies elevation- high place, 
In Fasliions bright ciirlcs so heartless and gay, 

Yer [ sometimes aib found in a cart-load of coals; 
Or houud up quite neatly in trusses of hay. 

Now what shsill I t-fll you godil folks of my whole 
. I yearly grow older and larger I guess, 
liut tho' 1 am striving to mend my bad ways. 
That; 1 grow much better I dare not profess. 

!My possessir>ns extend to a lordship of land, 
. J 've n mill and a street and some houses beside; 
"iVherc some lords of creation of various grades 
At ease with their children and spotises reside: 

My habits ai'e quiet, my manners are plain 
1 am seldom disturb'd by a ball or a rout. 
ip^nough has been told you my name to disclose 
^Vhich hy half of these hints you will quickly make 

[out; 

W. H. 



ERRATUM. 

Page 4, last No^ after line 32^ 
Ilead 

''Or peaetrats earth's C«v«n» to «SpVbc% 
The fossU, Ag.", 
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AN EVENING WALK. 
(Continued from our last) 

He travelled all that day on very little food : for 
lie was provident enough to use ecouoniically the 
few shillings which his schooUmates had kindly pre* 
sented to him, lest he might be reduced to extremity. 
He slept that night at a village, called Graghgillbeg, 
eight miles from Waterford j and ten o'clock the 
next morning found the unmanageable school-boy 
houna as a sailor to serve in a vessel that was then 
§;etting out to the West Indies. A few more hours-* 
bis eyes were carried beyond the reach of the ver* 
dant liillsofEjin. Never until then did he know what 
it vvas to be friendless and forsaken; and taking a 
**iong last gaze" at the receding heights of his 
fatlier land through the light of evening, With all 
Monrntuily still around, save the dashing of the 
waves against the '^IJihernias'^ beak, and the thrill 
ViHg oadtnee of a sailor's voice as he sat humming 
the notes and linc^ of 'The exile of Erin" with the 
ueaman's peculiar emphasis— his emotions over- 
))ovvered him, and with swelling sympathy his heart. 
Tv'^H^.TUsbfd. All Ihs past disobedience flashed upon 
his mind, ho th<)u^>ht of hia d^ar mother weeping 
> fter her ill-managed child, and cursing the day hei 
wn;^ l»o*n, ^-ank back in despair. 

But we must now turn to Enniscorthy. On the 
morning after he had abncorded, the cry was raised 
^hat George Elmsbury was "run away;" and wh^t 
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^&s lhedir.m^v of Dr. Darnlev, end the distiTvCl'ioH 
of Cliar!es vvlicii the fact was e.stablishcd. A des* 
patch was at oiit^'ECiit'oUJ:^ Druti^crdiipgh, but here 
the fugitive hact hot arrivca. The linntic grief o£ 
Mr. and Mrs. Elnisbuiy 1 dare liot attempt to des- 
cribe. Time rolled away^ Charles left school, weijt 
to Trinity Collcge^ic^bfe«iiii?d lid'iiburs in every depart* 
ment of study, graduated, and became his father's 
curate, a solace to his parents, and the admiration 
of all who kn^vv hiip. , ^ \ 

You might' have seen Sei iiVa aiTd Maria Elrr sbury^ 
accompanied by a. lively inaidecj .whose name I 
had occasion to mention before, on many a summer's 
e\Tening walking along the grassy-^capped headlands 
pjp^rklow, casting now and again an anxious glance^ 
thea resolving itself into a hopeful gaze, Upon the 
distarit sheets of some ivfeary mariner's bark, vainly 
hidulging the imaginary picture of its skimming the 
azv re waters towards the spot where they stood^ 
%j:^ in some lonely creek disembarking a voluntary 
l^^ile. But a few minutes longer shewed that those 
sajpgie brilliant eyes which would have told upon a 
heart of marble, had no attraction lor the 6ea-de8« 
lined ahalloop ; for with disdainful statelin^ss it sails 
past, bound for. some distant port, leaving them td 
ip4i;perience the truth ol the lines, that 

I False hope in the breast, like a noxious sweet, 

^ ' . MajT give full satisfaction to taste ; 

its essence is bitter, and fleeting its force ; 
It at last leaves its victim a waste. ' 

' But, gentlemen, to debar romantic details as much 
as; possible from my narrative, I must omit many 
facts connected therewith, which tny own inclination, 
your apparent interest in iny story, and the listening 
stillness of the evening almost force me to mention.-* 
feiit I will refrain. 

\ At this moment I took the liberty of interposing, 
**Such facts^ in my opinion, are the very marrow of 
narration : they can easily be distinguished from thei 
••.n^vioo<! of romanced 
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That is true, he^ontiaued, but I assure you, Were 
J to dive into all the scenes of several years, our 
jevening walk would finally resolve itself into a mor- 
ning walk; and as the screech-owl ,begins to sound 
the curfew, I must hasten with the remaining prin- 
cipal events, and wind up the history of ' Drumcro* 
nagh Eectory to the present hour. 

yeven revolving autumns had strewed this path 
with leaves since the runagate school-boy had de- 
camped, and no clue to his discovery had ever beeii 
obtained, from the lamentable circumstcnce, that the 
[Ehip "Hibernia" never returned to Ireland after that 
voyage to Havanna. His father and mother hajd 
long since concluded that he had become a prey to 
&e moistirs of the deep, though they assiduously 
Restrained themselves from any direct intimation of 
their sorrowful belief to their children, as they saw 
4he fatal effect it might produce on the minds of 
-Selina and Maria, too much to be feared from the 
iact( guess how distressing to their parents, when 
you consider the reason why "cor sent was withheld) 
that they had each in turn refused their hand in 
marriage, the elder to Eliza G* * 's brother, then a 
-lawyer : the younger to a clergyman of Dublin ; ha? 
ving stipulated that in case their brother did not 
return before ten years after his ^Ilegiray they 
would consent to the desirable and indissoluble 
union. From the sympathy between Eliza and 
George's sisters, tliey soon became so completely 
knit in attachment that time eked out heavily whep 
tbey were not together. There was, nevertheless, 
a ^difference in their yearnings, in their sighs, and in. 
their hopes ; for two were sisters, and one was a *^*. 
(t6o sacred to be mentioned even here?) the peculiT 
arity itithe amotions, and affections of whbni can 
piily be known by those who can enter i^ito the pe- 
culiar situation of each. Thus far tliey did «igree, 
fhey loved to talk of George— alas ! unworthy of such* 



tenxler reminiscoiices— and anticipated some joyfuJB 

.. changes' in the event of his return. 

[ Sometimes, when walking in this very grove, one- 
might have been heard to say:- "What if he would 

"just now leap over the style, and meet us in the path." 
Another would then, as if instinctively, fix her eyes 
on the spot; biit instead of catching the object of 

- their scrutiny, they would only perceive {^lit,tiejaJ)in 

••yperched on a l;ougli aT>ove, absorbed in the innocent 
admiration of its own tune in solitude : immediately 
the snowy hundkerchief v/ould be npplied to herface 
"to hide the sine indices ol* silent disr.ppointment;. 

•Leaving this alhiring spot, which has commanded 

'' a more lengthened digression than I intended, we 

f^hall cast our t].ouf>],(sart r the wav-ward youth who 

ro unwittingly ar.Lchcd LiniLcii ujion the foi^mirg 

billows of thu ocean of lije. 

Beioie h.* li;id served three months in the Hiber" 
'n'id he migl.t be Cc'.iled a hardened seaman, his con- 
f clence was stifled, his iiitellcct clouded, in a word, 
}^e exhibit^;!:;!! the clKiracter ofan abandoned sailor. 
It is true h* ^houiiiit o)i Jrnn?, aye, and. he thought 
of Ennisco :> y tci>: bv.t in connexion wilh these 
troubled reilictioiis she everlasting stigma of vaga- 
bond stared Lim in ihe iice, and he would burst out 
into the mo:'t .di^f;race!ui anathemas against those 
very ones \vlidin he in reality loved deader than his 
life. Sucli is hum^a nature when hurried down the 
stream of its own nauve depravity, until^scme external 
check stems thecurrent of infidelity, and lefoims, as 
it were, the whole frame-work of the iuimaterial con- 
: stitution. Such an external check calculated to effect 
this internal chanore, the liuntive— hnpny ibr him!r- 
was destined toeripeiieiice. Exrxt y eleven months 
from the day he first embaikt^d at Waterford, he was 
shipwrecked off Cape Sampaiimargio, on the noiUw 
:ern coast of Borneo, when only he and two others of 
ttie crew were saved. Tiiis Providential interference. 
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was not recognised by George, but havings In coin«' 
mon with his comrades^ seisured the greirter . jyart of 
thi goods, money &c. Which were washed on shore, 
amounting to no inconsiderable sum, they re-ein- 
barked on a Dutch vessel, and in her came to Sift- 
gapore, a commercial city on the Mal^-y peninsuTal. 
It may not be improper to state here, that in a 
little box of wood which was brought 9n shorefrom 
the wreck, George found, instead of some imaginary 
treasure, a small Bible with the words *^A mother^ 
gift" written on a blank page. The sight of the BoOk 
troubled him-«- the words A moiher\^ gift sturig hitia 
to the soul, and for a little filled him with theagi "^ 
of remorse; yet he kept it, for a Higher than hiti 
was there. 

(To he concluded in our nectt.) 

S k«t«P9 loTe I how rich ! how fiirm ! haw free ! 
Lod are my thoughts i^bcfH^ntemplating thc«, 
£ re ih« bright morning suits their song began» 
Ciif(^ng thy objects in Bedemption*8 plan'; 
T he great first cause of man's salvation thou ; 
I o heaven thy streams did iirst oegih to Sow, 
K ear endless ages shall those streams cpniirol, 
O ftlhtfing^ embracing, each Elected Soul. 

I* Offt $nd degraded in their native state, 
O i4vi^'d to life th<» Spirit doth create^ 
VfQselsof mercy, Kings and Priests loOod, 
l^ttdUss their joys, and hcav'n their sure abode. 

TERRESTBIAL MAGNETISM. 

(To the Editor of the Album.) 

Sir—, As your pleasing periodical purpo||Q8 a 
mixture of the scientific with the ideal, I hogje you 
w|ll not think it presumption, on my part, to tix^ubfe 
you with some remarks on the phenomena of Ter;;esr 
trial magnetism. The advanced, and advancing stajte 
of the arts and sciences shows that man is 8hdi:iiig 
off the lethargy of prejudice, and hailing in raptupi 
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Ihe joyous dawn of reason ; so thatj taking a sun^ 
.oyer the face ot nature, we cannot but perceive that 
. ^*a. high way of thought" has been opened up, which 
. i]3 now beginning to reflect the crystal dropi^ of ob- 
servation and experience as they fall irom the foun- 
tain of a rigid demonstration. Nowhere can we see 
the truth of this assertion more fully i-ealized than iju 
ihe results which ha,ve,been derive^ from ,fk;/g»r#fttl 
tad constant attention to the properties of magnet- 
ism; By its slender reed, the vast expanse of ocean 
has been measured^ transmarine inteix^ourse establish- 
ed, and noWj as a climax to its wonders, by its ynng- 
ical influence, we may converse with our friends 
throughout the length and breadth of thQ laiid.: .. 
It may here be proper to state that niagnetism and 
galvanism are in their nature reducible tb one great 
agency, viz. Electricity, though derived from difler- 
tot sources. The magnet (whence . magnetism de- 
rives its name) was originally a stone, found in Nor- 
way, which had the remarkable property of attract- 
ing ferrugineous particles, at one part of its surface; 
and, at another of repelling them. It w as afterwards 
found that this property was communicable, in a su- 
perior degree, to Iron itself, when reduced to a pro- 
per temperature; and also, that one end of an iron 
bar, when magnetized,' if suspended, had an aflinity 
to seek the North Pole of the earth, and the other, 
'the contrary direction^ The reasons ofHhi»?r/eniaiir 
able tendency in the magnet have never yet been 
discovered, though diligent and assiduotij^iesearclies 
have been made for this purpose. ^y- 

Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, in the beginning of the 
17th centufy, in a work entitled ^'De magnete, mag*^ 
iieticisque corporibus, et de magno niagnete, tellure, 
f>hysiologia iiova" shewed that our globe is a large 
xnagn^t, having northern and southern polarity, 
lit a diredtion near to its poles. This he proved, 
Ibgr placing a long bar of iron, for some time, .in a 
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fwsition nearly vertical; which, after being thus 
placed, was found to njapifest the properties of 
an artificial magnetized bar. That the earth has the 
property of magnetic attraction and repulsion will 
also appear, if we suspend a steel bar freely from its 
centre of gravity, and then convert it into a magnet. 
It no longer remains in a state of equilibrium, but 
the south pole of the needle inclines, at a considera** 
'ble togle, toUhe north pole of the earth, the magnetic 
force increasing or din^inishing in proportion to the 
distance from the poles. This discovery was made 
by Norman in the year 1576, which he termed the 
dip of the needle. This dip varies at different periods 
and places. In the year mentioned, Norman deter* 
mined it, at London, to be 71 d.eg. 54 min.; but, since 
that time, it has gradually decreased; in 1818, it had 
diminished to 70 d. 34 m. and in 1830, to 69 d. 38 m. 
On the magnetic Equator the dipping needle becomes 
horizontal; but, being removed, increases in dipjUn-^ 
til it is brought to the magnetic poles, where it is 
vertical; i. e. if an equally balanced steel needle were 
magqetized, and carried to the poles, it would lose its 
equilibrium, and assume a perpendicular position. 

Another feature in terrestrial magnetism is what is 
denominated the declination of the needle, or variation 
of the compass, which was the result of an observation 
made by Columbus ia his first voyage to America in 
1492. It is found that a magnetic needle does not 
i^main stationary, nor point in a direction jbbiwiding 
with the meridian of a place on the eaftji's surfece, 
but always maves from E. to W. and vice versa. , In 
jthe year 1580 it pointed ILd. 15 m. N. E. and in 
1657, due N. its declination then increased yearly 
in a westerly direction, till 1814, when it assumo^ ^^ 
greatest distance W. viz* 24d, 21 m. 10 s. and, since 
that period, it has been going E. at a ypry 3Jp«^ ^^^* 
It is now stationary at about 21 if. N. W,- . - 

MAGNETICUS. 

[We are sorry to ife ohliged, from want of room, io 
postpone the remainder until next mo/i/A.] 
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[The fodowinff are in order of receipt] 

SOLUTION OF C:feARADE 

I've visited the rose bush. 

The bramble and the bi!er, 
And in the various paii,3 of each; 

Seen something to a 3 mire. 
And then I've plnck'd the flowers; 

And thus the bush have shorn; 
I've found your first in all its force, 

I've felt the prick'ng ihorn. 

I,ve visited \h^ Fann yard, 

And there beheld your second! 
For in the soUd ricks of hay 

Full many a ton is reckon'd. 
And tho' the Ton of high d< jree 
. A prouder station claim ; 
They must admit the meaner ton 

Is weightier than a name. 

I've visited dear thoknton too, 

And now your whole disclose ; 
And much should I enjoy once more 

Its imdisturbed repose. 
For greater pleasures far are there 
. Than ball or rout bestow, 
Which those who nature's works admire- 

And only those- can know. 

H. E. 

HUMAN LIFE 

As the dark rolling cloud may have dimm'd the fair mom; 

"Which glar'd for a moment divine; 
So our joys we can never indulge, but a th6iin 

Must, around their fair tresses, entwine. 

The sensual may deem ev'ry pleasure their own. 

And feast on i lusion's false smile ; 
But reality shows, with a dign^^ed tone,(TON) 

That life's but a fountain of guile. 

The ball-room and dance, what a giddy, delight 

Where the circles of f^hion remain ! 
But such, my fair THORNTON, thee ne'er can invito 

To afford a fit place for their tra^u. 

The happy are those who avoid the false show, 

W^hich levity's halls may unfold ; 
And, along the smooth current of time, calmly flow, 

Seeking heaven alone to behold. 

earth, what a shadow ! and all its bright scenes, 

What a speck on the ocean of bliss ! 
In a moment they vanish, and void intervenes :- 

What a wavering world is this ! 
May 6th, 1848. A. T. 
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SOLUTION 3. 

'The fairest flow'r in nature's field; 
The loveliest flow'r the gardens yield, 
Must still, while earth shall yield increase, 
Have that to wound, as weU as please. ' 

To-day our path with flow*rs ahound ; 
To-morrow thorns are strew'd around, 
*Tis thus through life's strait narrow way. 
That flow'r and thorn alternate stray. 

In ev'ry rank, through eViy grade. 
From Court or ton to rustic maid. 
As well in mountain, glen, and glade« 
As in the sweetest rursd shade. 

Should nature paint a spot where nought 
Exists, but cup with pleasure fraught-* 
Ah where ? 'Twould surely fix upon. 
The beauteous village- THORNTON. 
May 6th, 1848. M. S. " 

Fittttr. 

How lovely is the blooming rose, 

Upon its stem of thorn; 
And sweet perfume the brier send^, 

On gales of dewy mom. 

So Virtue shines among mankind, 
'Twill still new charms unfold ; 

And she more precious is by far, 
Than tons of Afiic's gold. 

Those who possess this brilliant gem, 
Are freed from slavish dread; 

And peaceful rest their pillow smooths, 
As the gentle violet bed. 

Your first and second I have found: 

No more is to be done ; 
And may the moral, here impli«^d. 

Adorn the youths of ThOliNTON. 

A. S. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

My dear Sir,-- It is almost universally known 
',that the Editor of a Periodical has to make an effort 
to suit the diversified tastes of his various readers. 

You have more than hinted that some of those 
Irom whom you expect patronage, would not be dis- 
pleased at finding in the pages of the Album, sub- 
lects bordering upon gravity. This, dear Sir, is afea- 
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ture of some importance in the awful times in whiclf 
we live. That there shouUl be a few w ho are not asha- 
med of avowing themselves admirers of "the things 
concerning the kingdom of God/' would, at any 
period, be a cause of gratitude to every member of 
the family of God; but more especially so, at a time, 
ivheri almost every thing sacred is publicly sneered 
at, and ridiculed. It is^ a happy circumstance that both 
a hatred and an indifference lo the things of God, 
have a lirriitation assigned them. The reign of sin 
will have an end. Scoffers will meet with their just 
recompense. Sinners will be rooted out of the earth. 
The earth will be renewed by the purifying process 
of fire, and be made to bring forth in one day, when 
^'Instead of the thorn shalt come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree." 
Then shall the creature which groaneth and travail- 
feth in pain until now, "be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God." The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock, 
and dust shall be the serpent's meat. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 
the Lord." The kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ being thus prepared, a^ the garden of Eden 
was prepared for Adam and Eve, will be given to 
the saints of the most High, who are "heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ," and they shall possess 
it for ever and ever, "thy people" ( in their resurrec- 
tion state) shall be all righteous, they shall inherit 
the land" (the new earth) "forever, the branch of 
my planting, the work of iny hands, that I may be 
glorified." Our Lord's prayer in John xvii, will then 
have its fulfilment. "The glory which thou gavestme 
I have given them; that they may be ove; even as we 
are one." Paul the Apostle, Rahab the harlot, the 
railing thief, and Mary Magdalene, will each receive 
the penny ( with God's image and superscription)^ 
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^he promised reward, to all who are called to "labour 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life." 
They will be cou dly honoured with acrown of righte- 
ousness, and Wii: co:i;;l1 V ehine as the brightness of the 
firmament, in the kiii'^jdoni of their Father, "for ever 
and ever.'* I'/jt :,:.> tliereibre who fear God, and who 
siorh for the Jiboini.K.ilop.s without, and for the deceit- 
fulneos wi(hin, '^Gird up the lo:ns.of our min^, 
*ibe: sober, an(f liir.o lo [\y\ c\::] for the grace that is to 
be brought unto urs at the revehilion of Jesus Christl" 
I am, dear I'Jr Editor, youi's very laithfullv, 

^ T. 0. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir,— Though it would not become me to attempt 
an answer to your leariicd correspondent, "Amicus 
Veritatis,'Vet allovr ine to inqulie,whether the mai> 
ner in which Pro-jhecv hri-) been iululled, is not the 
best guide iu the GtuJy ol'ihat vvhich yd remains to 
-be fulfilled? 1 need not I'er.iind }'c;i i:ow iileraliy 
accomplished were thj ^^.ophccijj of our blessed 
Saviour's birtii a id de.i'h), \v\ { 1 am not aware of any 
intimatio 1 th .t the pi\'dh:t:;?.i^ coieeriiing His glori- 
;OU3 reign c.i '.he throne oJ hl:3 Father JDavid" will 
not be as liier.hly Aihihe I. I c;vinot doubt that 
•Shneon and Ann.i (.^npjL-nu; :i li'e-\U accoDnji-jhrnent 

/lowlv bi!.l>e of E;\:ilchi:n, j;s the :) on..r;cd'S*ivioui'2 
WM\ the same cour'c of tiiiih^ wh: iei i lu, I believe, 
to be 'hooking lor th:;.t l/:e>;eh \\'-ry^ ^-.wX glorious 
appczrifif/ ot the grett G^d ana <jUi 5::vici;r Jesils 
Christ." Yours tin :v, 

A '-J 7 T O * ' ^"^ "T "^ 



fTo the dllor cf i/^c A i^'/rr.J 

Sh*, - A'=i I conceive ih.c r'ne.-:ti-):i of your conges- 
pondent 'W. li.' is aske i more thr the sj^ke of rai- 
ning an enquiry in the ni'nnls of otlievs, than irom 
^a^ necessity of in:o;ma!ion to h:3 owp., \je\\w^'s \ 
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tnay be permitted, tliroiigh tho medium of youi' excel- 
lent publication, to request the result of his observa- 
tion on the interesting subject.— Yours trulv% 

H. E. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— If your philosophic queiist ^*W. H." pro- 
pounds his curions question for bona fide iniforma- 
tion J permit me to tamiliarize the process of wheat- 
Vegetation* Nature is never offended at beinp^ deeply 
catechised ; though some problems can be sol zed only 
by the God of nature. I conceive, however, that the 
one lindei" Consideration is intended to elicit some 
practical observations, without groping in labyrin- 
thine speculations. I shall employ as few technical 
ities as the subject will admit of^ lest I might puzzlfe, 
whilst I endeavour to instruct. 

The seed of wheat, when sown, contains within it 
an erribri/D, folded up in a conical form, with a cotyle- 
don attached (the ens gerniinandi) : for germination, 
three conditions are more or less requisite; viz. heat,- 
moisture, and oxygen. Heat enables the moisture 
more easily to decompose the solid matter of the 
embryo ; and oxygen rs required for respiration. 
When the oxygen, which must be supplied from the 
atmosphere, combines with the carbon in the seed, 
carbonic acid is formed and given off in respiration.- 
At this stage, there is sugar in the embryo; the s^ed 
being in that state most descriptively termed death by 
the Apostle, its constituents being separated^ as are 
fnan's at death. The radicle next protrudes, from i\\<i 
extremity of which the root appears, to perform its 
part in the plant's economy. The cotyledon still 
swells, until at the side of the embryo comes forth 
the plumule, and thence the stem, to t-erve its impor- 
tant functions. Then comes the laconic question of 
*^W. H."— 'Why does the stem spring upwards? &c/ 

I have mentioned the conditions necessary for the 
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^timaxy development of the plant: there are others 
also absolutely indispensable for the sustenance there' 
.of J or in .other words, there are certain elements es- 
sential to the composition of nutritious sap, and hence 
to the life of the plant ; viz. Nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen. These, however, are not absorbed in 
their simple, elementary state, but in combinations, 
forming the following articles of vegetable food :-i- 
(carbon and oxygen combined) carbonic acid; (hy^- 
,drogen and nitrogen) ammonia; (hydrogen and oyf;y^ 
gen) water. From all of these three, wheat draws 
its nutriment, to a certain extent from the soil j .more 
especially the last; whilst ammonia and carbonic acid 
abound in the atmosphere : hence arises the necessity, 
in the vegetable kingdom, of organs to extract from 
the atmosphere, and others also to absorb from the 
^arth.* Nature has here made a noble provision. 
.Out of the radicle comes the fibrous root, terminating 
in the soft spongiok adapted only for earth's blacj^ 
bosom; and, from the plumule springs forth the stem 
with its tubular, vascular, and cellular tissues, fitted 
for the opener region of light. Take wheat in the 
first stage ol* germination, belore the stem has arrived 
at the surface; see how pale and worn out, as it wefe, 
in its efforts to obtain the light; but see its first grasp 
. at the light of day, its sickly hue is gone, and, came- 
.feon like, it in a moment is clothed in green j Why 
is this? Here is the reason. Before it gains the sUr- 
liace, it gives off carbonic acid, one of its chief supr 
- j>orts; but when it arrives at the light, the cai:boi>ic 
•acid is decomposed, and the oxygen is given off, 
leaving the cjarbon entire, which gives it the green 
colour. Thus, you perceive, the root and the stem 
.come forth from the foetus or embrvo suited, in their 
structure, for living healthily, and operating benefir 
. .cially, in their respective regions, by extracting nu- 
jtriment therefrom,— More afterwards, if desired.-- 
Should it still be asked why thej' do tend to tlieit 

" - 'See "B. P." la^t '^o. 
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feppropriateil loclililies, though ih^y are so constituted 
in iheir original structure? i anhuer, vvhv' Avould a 
drownujg dog tend towards the dry land? allowing lor 
the instinct ol the latter ; which indeed niaiiv learned 
philosophers would fain cloiin lor vegetables ; with 
whom, however, does -not sgree, yourlrieiid 

. MATHETEH. 



(A few thoughts ex}}ressive of the unsatisfactorij 

nuture of passing things,) 

In taking a glance at the fleeting things of lime, 
whether the attention be directed to the contempJu- 
tion of Honors, Titles, Grandeur, and possessions, or 
to the pursuit of general amusements, or to the more 
noble attainment of a knowledge of arts and sciences 
with polite, general, and classical literature, looking 
far, and expecting, results, not t) be rei^lized, till the 
thought with excitement involuntarily arrests the 
attention, that all is pasj-ing. The active mind whicli 
seeks for infortoation, will be in continual pursuit, 
whether in readings meditation, conversation, or per- 
sonal observation, finding that as the mind advances 
in knowledge so also is the perception of its defici- 
encies, hence the pursuit continues w ith increased 
Iftbour^ in order to the cultivation of a calm and cor- 
rect judgment applicable alike to the fonnation of 
opinions, and the regulation of conduct, exercising 
the powers of intellect with the hope of arriving at 
a certain climax of knowledge, till at length the 
ironclusion of the' wise man enters with alarm and 
decision that ^^all is vanity and vexation o[ spirit." 

Barren indeed is that system however wide its 
range, which rests in, mere attainments.: the highest 
Btate of man, consists in nobler things, in the culture 
of those principles by which he looks forth to other 
scenes and other times : among these are thirstings and 
desires which nought in earthly science can satisfy^ 
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^ich soar beyond this sphere of sensible things, 
HJid finds no object worthy of pursuit, until, in 
humble adoration, he is safisfied in the contempla« 
lion of Qod as his portion and his all, 



THE Ai;.BUH. 

We have again to thank our friends and contribu- 
tors, for the coutinuance of their favours and atten- 
tions. With the prospect of such support being 
permanent, vve have good reason to t^xpect an abun- 
dant harvest of fruits from our first attempts at 
publication. From' the nature of some communica- 
tions, already submitted to ou^readers, we may na-s' 
turally look for cpntroversy as, the result; to which 
we have not the slightest objection, JCQi)fident tliat it 
will be conducted in a forbearin^^ and Christian 
spirit. When coiitioveitlol- points are presented, 
we consider it ill-timed forbearance to pass over the 
subject without exainTnation, whilst the presence of 
controversy iniallibly proves the absence of apathy. 

Controversy, in moral and religious opinions, is 
like a iest in Cliemistry, which will eveiitunlly, give 
Abe precipitate of truth, either to one side or the other. 

Let us, however, remiiui our friends, thit brevity 
is desirable, since the protracting of a subject is in- 
tiompatible vvith*the limits of oiir pages. Our friends' 
mVn good ^en^e, will be their best counsellor in thiil'^ 
matter. 



SELECT SJ^KTENCES. 



Believers desire to see that all is through Christ, 
to know that all is in hijn, ar.d to exper'ence all with 
him: yea Christ to be all in all, 

God gives his people a new heart here, and a new 
body herealtei'. The Spirit changes the heait now; but 
Ch^iiit will change our vile body thcL. 
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Of TflrioQS eolonr, 8hape» and size, 
Hj first will meet your woud'ring eyesj 
Now htmonr'd by fair Beauty s handy 
X move and act at her commaDd, 
And nov in humble guise am fdnad* 
'MidM dfrt tad nMiih soew'd ttmmd. 
The Tradecm»| Wmut^ Bpcgmusk uX 
Expeol »• to ohir their ML 
The Miser, whm Jii telk hk pelf. 
Seeks some assistance tram myself. 
From highest minister of state 
To mea£e<it beggar at your gate ; 
In one or other shape you'll see, 
.£ach does assistance owe to me. 

How shall I of my second speak. 
How teU you where for me to seek? 
Some search for me ih Princely Halls« 
And some within the humblest Tales* ' 
Some find me in t^e miser's gold. 
And some 'mid darinK warriors bold. 
If there I am*- not there alone : 
Trom lowlieat cottage to the throne» 
In greater or in lioss degree, 
Some Tettige may be found of me. 

My whole, unknown to classic fame. 

Seeks .now to hide its humble namtf 

Far far remoVd from war's alarms, 

XVom din of city, or of arms. 

In rustic scenes I «pend my days. 

And ask not e'en tl^e poet's praise f 

If you would find, ^o see me near* 

Where Bardon raises high in air 

His giant form'^'hhsh long has stood ; 

The shock of tempest and of flood. 

Or near wliere Bosworth's bloody plahi 

Tells of her thousand warriors slainl 

Or Ashby, with its ruiii'd pile, 

Proclaims the end of human toil : 

JJ it far IVora this hist'»n« ground, 

beaixh for lue- VLsd I bhdli be found. 

S. H« 

My first and my second so closely are twin'd, 

That my first would expire ftrom my nee oi d disjoind : 

Th »* my bccond a libertine often is Ft en, 

In haunts white my pure first has revt-r yet beea. 

My whole maj be seen near the sun about poon, ', 

But does not appear I y the li^jht of the moon. ' 
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AN EVENING WALK. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The only gift oihis mother, then in h's possession, 
wa*^ the ruinous gangrene, which infallibly proceeds 
from that inept and false indulgence, and those un- 
seasonable osculatioFiS, vyhich had been lavished upoi^ 
hiui, and in which too many fathers and mothers are 
accustomed to indulge, to the irreparable detriment 
.of their offspring. Vvhen George thouglit of Uiese, 
he looked upon them as the primary cause of all Lis 
misfortunes, and, in his eyes, they were utterly des- 
j)icable. His train of thought was cert'cinly right; 
but then he should have remembered how his broihtr 
iUcted under a similar consecution of circumstances. 
iHe became still more and more unsettled in mind, 
.Jfiarassed by adversity, lashed by a conscience now 
'knd again awakened from its moral lethargy ; sonie- 
ctfmes exulting in the plenitude of his casual wealth, 
iit other times disdaining the purse that belonged to 
feftother; now scanning the black vista of a gloomy 
fiaturity, then brightened with the forced prospect of 
better days; until, as^ $limax to his moral degrartir 
tH^n, we find him a slave-^raaster in Trinidad,* eni- 
pipying the riches, obtained from the unfortunate 
UiterDia, in the purchiijse of the descendants of the 
cut^sed Ham. A boy of nineteen, ( exalted, sonn* 
iiri%ht say, but,) wrested, I say, from the arms of 
humanity, to be a slave-master! A dread lesson to 
jali adventurous youths. It is not to be ey.>^cOv.vi'\ 
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that in this line of life 1 e hid Lappiuess : far frcm it; 
but, what is remaikable, Le very rarely thought seri- 
ously of ever seeing Ireland iigaiii ; tliough, when he 
did think of it, he might have bt en heard to soliloquize 
thus : "No, this I thall never do ; 1 may go to the 
north pole or to the south, but never again shall I see 
my home— no, not wy home; I am forgotten! am 
outcast, wretched, undone ! my mother, do you still 
live ! have I sent you to an untimely grave j or have 
these few years tinged your head with grey ! no com- 
fort— no sympathy, O that I were in the cold gmve ! 
Ye twinkling stars, witness not my grief— my father! 
and is it so— life thus is not to live !" Put, like as the 
gleaming sword falls from the nerveless arm of the 
warrior, wounded by the anti^gonist he is about tO' 
prostrate j so, just as infidelity and despair were about 
to exterminate the last spark of humanity with mul- 
tiferous breath, they were irrecoverably suppressed by 
the movings of a Divine impulse. He had still kept 
the little Bible ; he read it sometimes to pass an hour, 
having few other books to read ; he came to the his- 
tory of Joseph ; it affected him tenderly ; he contrast- 
ed himself with the innocent bond-slave; "Happy 
Joseph!" he would say; he read still more; God's 
hidden purpose was at woik ; in a lew months deism 
was quafcltd ; In a \^oid, he was humbled in heartfelt* 
resipiscence. It was now four years since he settled 
in Cuba. It is reiliarkable that, for the first tim^, he 
began after this to meditate calmly of a return 
home;, but what was he to do with all his concerns? 
He thought at first of tRe manumission of the slaves 
en masse; but, having once resolved to return home, 
he left all his local property under the care of a trust- 
worthy manager, with strict orders to treat the slaves, 
jBOt as slaves but as servants, and set out for Havanna. 
This journey brought to his recollection that mor- 
ning when, in haughty loneliness, he wended his 
way to Waterford : but, how changed from the stem,. 
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stubborn schoolboy ! He had since then borne the 
gnawing gripes of adversity, ploughed the Indian 
waves, faced the ruthless storms of the southern At- 
lantic^ witnessed the offspring of Cainan writhing 
under the eternal curse of Jehoviah, had been a pro- 
fligate sailor, and an avaricious slaveholder— all these 
brought him to a sense of the vanities of life. He 
wa^ then almost pennyless, now affluent; then a 
hardened youth, now an humbled man; then he 
despised the endearments of home, now he would 
have given a world for the smile of a frieLd. All hia^ 
past life seemed to him like a "midsun.mer night's 
dream" ; and he, for the time, almost forgot what he 
was leaving behind, so much was he bewildered with 
the prospective* - llaving waited more than a week 
at Havannaj for a vessel, he embarked for Liverpool^ 
and arrived there on the fjrst of May, exactly two 
ijionths yesterday. I cannot depict his feelings when 
coasting along the south of Ireland. Seven years ago 
he sailed from his country j since that time he revet 
had heard of this endearing spot, and some of his 
friends might have died ! His anxiety was intense j 
yet the little book (which he afterwards restored to 
the original donor) inspired him with fresh trust in 
• the wise counsels of Providence. Two days after- 
,wards he was on Cork harbour; and taking at once 
the Dublin coach, he came by it as far as Killan, 
where he alighted, and walked towards Ennis- 
corthy. About half a mile from the town, he met a 
man well known to him, none other than the servant 
of counsellor G; He determined to sift him, and if 
possible get some information concerning his friends. 
After making many enquiries regarding the town, to 
which he pretended to be quite a stranger, which were 
answered by Michael Cmnnigan after the Wexford 
fashion ; he remarked that he had important business 
,to transact in this part ot the country. **Thin" says 
iJic **if it's law business youVe dhriving afther/my 
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asther's intherests is the very thing to take by storm* 
to make free with art ould military saying, begging 
your honour's pardon ;" and again touching his hat. 

"Who is your master, may I ask ?" 

"Counsellor Grimrobe, long life to him any how." 
• This was what George wanted, and how for the ne- 
cessary information. , f 

Mic Crannigan was seemingly one of those who 
might be the tool of any one, and whose thoughts go 
.no deeper than the palate ; but George knew different- 
ly; thit it would be impossible to hoodwink him by 
any indirect chain of questions, regarding his friends, 
80 as not to discover himself at the same time. He 
knew Mic to be a warmhearted fellow, and that the 
way to elicit most from him,, was to make a confident 
of him at once. He then says to him "Do you not 
know me?" Mic stopped his talking, looked steadily 
on the stranger for more than a minute, and then cooly 
answered, "I'd have seen those eyes of yours before; 
and but for your darkey face might name you." , "Do 
you remember George EI msbury that used fo ^ive you 
a whang of tobtuTo now and again/ w^hen, along with 
your master's son ?" "Ind that I do; and a bould fellow 
he was at school, and a cliver kind hearted fellow too ; 
may he rest in peace, Och ! Och !— " "No" interrupted! 
George "I am he !" it was almost too much for him, 
aiid he trembled vvith superstitious fear. After a 
little he says "They'll die with joy when they'd see 
you intirely." "Are counsellor Grimrobe's family all 
at home?" "No : Miss Eliza is visiting with your sis- 
ters, God bless them all, just now." "Are m)^ friends 
all well." "As stout I'm thinking as yourself,' 

This was a stretcher, for Mrs. Elroslury wcs in a 
very precarious state of health, but his mind told him 
he should say after- that manner. George talked with 
him for a quarter of an hour, then put a sovereign into 
Ms hand, telling him to keep all a secret at present,[ 
vi^hicfr he knew how to do. He then got a post chaise 
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^n^ drove to Tinelial.y, v. hence lie ^valkcd up wllli 
throbbing pulse towards Drumcronagh. When ho 
arrived near the avenue leading to his own home, three 
young ladies caoie walking slowl}^ along into the high- 
way. He recognised them, and ah ! you would have 
pitied him as he stood and surveyed ihem in anguish. 
His knees beat against each other, his breath was al- 
most gone, as they approached him ; but being a little 
more collected as they passed Ijj'.hrn)) ai c! with fim 
voice and melancholy he thus appealed to them : ''And 
thus you pass by the unworthy George Elinsbury/* 

Icannot detail what followed; but at first they seemed 
as if afraid of his tawny and haggard hue. 

That night he sat like -3^neas and detailed his long 
adventures. Sweet were the iliankofftrings befoie re- 
tiring to rest of that pious iamily. Theloiig prolepsis 
of the fair ones will be realized in October it afiairs 
take their ordinary course, and J\iis. ]'. .eover fn m 
her indisposition, which is now to b ' hoped from all 
appearance, George intends returning next spring to 
Ouba, to settle matters there, when he will amply re- 
munerate the owners of the IJibernia for the lor g use 
of their property, lie has not gotten over his habitual 
qualmis of melancholy, on which account, I pray you 
forgive whatever has been annoying in the companion 
of your evening walk ! George was our companion !— 
^ My friend and I supped that night at Diaimcronagh 
llectory with the happy circle, and returned to En- 
gland bearing this testimony— when our countrymen 
slight the Irish as a barbarous race, let them remem* 
ber Tliey are not all so.-^ 



TERBESTRIAL. MAGNETISM. 

(To the Editor of the Alhurru) 
(Concliid^ from our last.) 
Besides these deviations, others also have been no^ 



ticed^ occurring at different times of the day and sect- 
sons of the year. Great changes have also been ob» 
served at the time of the eqiunoxes^ and that of the 
moon's quartering. Daily irregularities are not unfre- 
quently seen which are called magnetic storms^ but 
these disturbances are most observable when the Aurora 
Borealii^ makes its appearance. 

In these cases the declination is so great as 5, or 6^ 
deg. Humbolt was the first who noticed the influ- 
ence oftheAuroraBorealisoii the polarity of the needle. 
The earth being a great magnet, exerts a force on 
all magnetic needles, at all points of its surface, except 
on the magnetic equator where the equal and opposite 
forces meeting preserve the equilibrium. This whole 
force which the earth exerts on a single needle is called 
theToital Intensity. The total intensity is a combi- 
nation of the vertical and horizontal forces, exerted at 
any place. Goussier a French mathematician, showed 
that to find the dip and declination, it would be neces* 
sary to know ihe value of the N. and S. components 
at every part of the earth's surface, and for this pur- 
pose took ninety one stations from which he could 
obtain accurate information ; because having the dip 
and declinationgiven,. the total intensity is easily found 
by a simi>le process in the composition of forces.— 

. Charts have been made, by which to determine- the 
declinatioii and dip at different places ; but in conse- 
quence of the fluctuating proi>erties of the magnet have 
been only of temporary utility. Some imporUmt 
observations have been made respecting the total in- 
tensity by Professor Haustein of Christiana in the 
year 1 780. These observations were made by noticing 
the oscillations of a magnetic cylinder, suspended by 
a silk thready in a small box with glass openings, by 
means of a chronometer. He found that the intensity 
varies at different periods, hourly, daily, and annually. 
From early in the morning, it is on the decrease,, 
until between ten and eleven o'clock, A* M. when it 
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;Ss at the lowest, from wliicli time it goes on to increase 
at first slowly, afterwards, more rapidly until fouro'clock 
P. M. in winter, or between six and eight during 
summer, when it is at the highest. Jn winter, the 
intensity is much greater than in summer : the greatest 
is in thi month ot* Januarv, and least, in that of Jul v. 

On the earth, three points of Ma^impm intensity 
(points when the intensity is greater than at any 
others arouud) have been discovered, two of which 
are in the Northern hemisphere, and one in the South- 
ern ; bi'sides two, of Minimum intensity, which lie 
near the mignetic ecpiator; one, l)etvveen Africa ai]d 
IS )jU!i Am3nca, and the other, in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. The magnetic force is transmissible 
through all bodies however dense. Iron, in its simple 
state, is magnetic orJy when in contact with amagnetj 
when reduced to the temperature of steel and rubbed 
with a magnet it becomes permanently mt^gnetic ; but 
if heated to the temperature of 1070, deg. of Fahrenheit^ 
scale, it loses it again. 

Fearing, Sir, that I am trespassing on the limite<l 
space of your journal, and writing on a subject which 
will afford, perhaps, little interest to the generality of 
readers, I conclude these remarks, by noticing, that 
from the changeable nature of magnetism, few have 
been the results which have followerl from an attenti ;e 
obseiTation ; and tbougb centuries have elapsed since 
its primary property was discovered, the science seems 
as yet in a state of infancy,; so that a, wide field of 
valuable scientific research extends to the y's.ioti of the 
inquisitive mind, whose rude sijirface has^ already^ beeii 
the source of benefit to man the most important; and^ 
no doubt, shall, at some distant period, when scientific 
pursuits shall be more highly appreciated, and the 
clouds of prejudice have fairly passed away, bringing 
in the greatest amount of service to intelligent beings,— 

FroHji the number of experiments which are requisite 
to Jt)e fliade> in order to obtain a knowledge of the 



lelehcc, the study sliouid be one of interest, and mnjr 
afterwards lay open a store of utility of which the miiid 
of man, could now form as an inadequate an opinioU 
as the laws of the secular variation ot magnetism itself; 

From observation's aereal heights descend. 
And at induction's altar lowly bend, 

Without fantastic sway ; 
Take fair experience with her golden wand, 
And knowledge shall burst forth upon our landy 

With truth to guide the way. 

I am Sir vours &c. 

AlAGNETieUS. 

Rdndwick Parsonage. 



Precious doctrine! full f»f o(»ml'«trty 

Kich with blessings from ubuve; 

E verlastinf? is thine inii>f>rr, 

1) eep unsearchahle thy love ; 

K re thy objects they existed, 

S ought tlieir interest in tliee, 

T hen they were by thi^e adopted 

I nto (iod's own family. 

N ot for merit, nor for beauty, 

A re they made lln' Sons of God ; 

1' hey are vile, and wash'd they must be 

1 n their Savi()Uf' >. oleansi ntj blood. 

O t*^) God be all the ])raise. 

K ow, and through eternal days. 

EMMA. 

(To ih^ Editor of the Album,) 

My dear Sir,— t am siire fhat many of your read(?rsf 
Will, with myself,- feel obliged to Mathetes ; for tlie 
information given tis through' th^ medium of the' 
Album. As the writer of the letter bearing that sig> 
nature kindly intimates a readiness to answer lurlhcr 
enquiries, I venture a few words upon the last para- 
graph of that communication. 

A drowning dog even in its last struggle for pfeserva-^ 
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lion, will endeavour to reach the land ;— but its efforts 
rest entirely with volition: tor as soon as death ensues, 
the body obe3\s the law of gravitation, and sinks im- 
mediately ill the wnter. Mathetes disagrees, (and 
very properly I conceive) with philosophers who claim 
for vegetables such instinctive power, where then, the 
aptness of of the il!ui>tration ? At all events, it is not 
a philosophical answer to my question. 

So far as my observation goes, the shoots of all 
grain rise trom tlie seed universally in an u(>right, or 
perpendicular direction. They choose not the easiest 
passage t3 the lii-ht and air, but will pierce a clod of 
some co'isiderable si/o rather than slighly diverge from 
an erect position to avoid it. I have long noticed thi.s 
i'act and reasoning from analogy, have no doubt some 
universal law or laws ordained their upright course : 
I perfectly agree witii Mathetes, that nature will well 
bear catechising; and, in the answer to my.question, 
I expect to see <uie uure, added to the many thousand 
prool's, of our Maker's beneficence and care. 

With your pernTissioii I would amend the wording 
of my question, and now ask, what is thegenejal law 
bf nature, which orders, universallv the sprin^innr no- 
ward of the stem ? The dying dog whilst possessing 
only the remains of volition, could yet oi)pose tli(j 
operation of one law, againstthe influence ot anollier; 
fcnt volition and muscularaction, ceasing to resist the 
law of graviiation, this law must have its full Ibrce, 
and, in consequence, the* body sinks :— Alathetes 
would deny vegetables volition; they can neither direct 
their own course, nor use for their purj)ose, the 
general natural laws :-- their situation is parallel with 
It dead, not a di/ in (/dag, (i. e.) not aclhf/j but acfed upoit. 

The law, which orders the rise of mvrads of blades 
of corn, without a single exception, is sought ; 
by vour obedient servant, 

W. H. 
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S0LUTI0>5S OP CtIATlADE3. 
No. I. 

What of the fii*st, its shape or size 
Hi>w shall it court your tavouriiig eyes ; 

Its gayest features trace ? 
When beauty's arm a bag sustains^ 
It then all due attention claimsi 

For elegance, and gi'ace 

The second ! where must it be sought ? 
Where man's best duties have been taught 

In high or humble life ; 
Worth biighily shines in lowly guiite 
W<jrtli seldom for high station sighs^ 

Worth shuns the battle's strife. 

The whole ? Yes, humble is thy name, 
Compared with Ashby's classic fame, 

Or Bosworth's bloody fight ; 
Yet thou art high, for all may still 
View BAGWORril seated on a hUl, 

from Bardon's wooded height. 

H. W. 



* No. 1. 

If lengthened charades are just now in the fashion, 

Myself I assure ycm they put in a passion : 

Though my taste perhaps from all oihei*s may wander, 

And circular, nari-owly rudely meander. 

Your first, dear prop )uader, aad last v/hen united, 

By some are oaro sel and by others are slighted ; 

For BAGWOilfHs th3 su u, tho-i^h t'ld worth, I deolare, 

Of a BA.G, sometimes proves a detestable snare. 

For to pedants and popiaiavs, sujh is the matter 

That they cant cease from t'jily, nor evea from chatter. 

They speak while the ba^^ is expanded quite full. 

But whene'er 'tis empty bei!oine wondrous dull. 

Yom- most worthy chai-ade (you'll excuse when I say) 

Had been worthier still had you stopp'i when half way, 

A. T. 



No. 2 . 

First in due order eomes the dawn. 
And then the rosy hue of mom, 

And then meridian day : 
Day without light cannot exist, 
Jight without day can still subsist : 

Though in a different way. 

For when DAYLIGHT no more is seen 
We revel in the pale moon-beam 

And hail the Queen of night : 
But failing this we have recourse 
To means of artificial source, 

By which we may have light. 

H. Br 
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TO THE EDITOK OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir,— I beg ID acknowledge my obligations to-^Aiji 
^hquirer" for the tacit avowal of coincidence in the 
purport .of jHiy previous remarks ;"which went to prove 
,that the ,tnie Jcey of Scripture prophecy is not "literalr 
ity of Interpretation." Interpret Ezek.xxxvii,literally 
theHoly Spirit is your antagonist : render it^^Mrartt;e/y/ 
(I omit the term spiritually, as ajnhigvious and indescrip- 
tive), literalism crumbles into the chaos of inconsisten- 
.cy. I demand,and reiterate the demand for^n inter- 
pretation of the resurrection of dry bones, so graphi- 
cally pourtrayed. Until this passage be opened with 
the literal "Key" farther argument is unnecessary, be- 
ing only to slay the slain. Can the word "Prophecy," 
by any wresting of scripture, be made synonymous 
with Christ's personal advent P If not, what does it 
mean in this chapter? Your Correspondent takes it for 
granted that aljt the prophecies respecting Christ's ii r 
carnation and 4eath were "literally accomplished." 
This I cannot admit: hence there is a begging of the 
whole question. One exception would particularize 
the premise, and render the assumption illegitimate 
in argument. I might produce many, but one will an- 
swer my purpose, and accord with your limited space. 
It is none other than ihejirst, all importantimt, and 
cheering prophecy respecting Christ to fallen man ; 
the^r.vt ill the sacred volume : "It sliall bruise thy head 
and thou slia.lt biuise his heel." Was th's ever "ac- 
complished lilerally ? " Was the serpent's head Zi7^a% 
bruised by the promised seed? Was Christ's heel/i7e- 
rally bruised by the serpent? Ah ! Sir small consola-r 
tion would the literal interpretation have afforded Adam 
and his degraded spouse. But they understood the 
fgurative language otthe promise, (though by the way 
there would have been no absurdity in Adam's taking 
it as a mere literal piophecy) and hence could in faith 
look down the stream of time, and see Christ fignra- 
■'' ■ '.-^ud ac/«aZ/y bru ising the gerpe^^*'*? liead^when 
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lie cried ^'It is finished !** then also the serpent in the 
ij/ ^deadly struggle^ actucUly^ hwi figuratively ^ bruising Jthe 
;. iieel of Christ. After this I hope "An Inquirer'* will 

not assume, as a major premise, that the prophecies 
' . respecting Christ's nrst coming were 2itera% JulfiUed. 

'The battering-ram of Scripture is too weightjt^viiett for 

literal strong holds. Of course, then,the conclusions 

* drawn from the assumption must fall with the assutnp- 
> tion itself . Let those who make such a pet oiliteraiUy^ 

remember, that the/^rincipa/ false accusationagainstour 
blessed Lord was founded on ''common sense*" and 
literal interpretation of prophecy. See J:>hn ii,l ©."Des- 
«troy this temple and in three days I will build it up/' 
What language could be plainer than this ? Then said 
-tiieJews, "Forty and six years was this temple in build- 
ing, and wilt thou rear it up in three days ?" Ye ear- 
ned Jews, Jesus speaks^^Mra^ii;e/y ofthe temple of his 
body ! But we cannot wonder at their mistake, their 
gross interpretation : for they were rigid i^it^ralists^ 
Had many of our present fashionable Divines been 
there, they would have echoed harmoniously to the 

• Jews. Let them weigh the allegations agains i our Lord, 
so prominently brought forward by the Evai;gel'fits, 
springing from this ''common sense" Ci litei al render- 
ing, and surely they will not hereafter (ondie so much 
their favourite sy^^tem. But to proceed, you*- corres- 
pondent thinks weshould understand liteiaiiy thai **he 
shall sit upon the throne of his father Daviu." Querj^, 
Is David's throne literally in existence ? It does not 
say "a throne like his father David ;" but tlte throne of 
his father David. Had it been like ''to the throne of 
David," then we might understand the prophecy lite- 
rally :but, as it iSy literal rendering seems to xne unto 
nable : since the throne of David does not exist. Let 
the unprejudiced draw their own conclusions. Again 
we read "David my servant shall be king over them.'* 
.This say literalists must be understood literally.' Then 
if it must be so, Christ will never be King over them 
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•Jor Christ is appellatively, but not literally David j 
henee if th^. passage niti^f le rendered literally; David 
and not^'€hrist. will l?e prince among them ; and if it 
be maintained that CAm^ will verilyrbe a temporal 
T|>rince among |he restored Jews, then the prophecy 
;^David my servant &c/'' will not be litefally nccom-^ 
vl^ahedCr^ ^Befor^ I-l:oncliide;VI would adiert to a doc^ 
tau^e .involved in *^X.O"s christian reflections. "Thy 
people-" ♦he says (in their resurrection state) "shall be 
•Ail righteou^> they shall inherit the land (the new 
earth) for ever." Now in this new earth, he contends, 
-*<tlie wolf and the l^b shall feed together, and the 
lion shall Cut fetraw like the bullock." Ergo, the lion 
shall eat straw like the bullock &c. for ever! This is* 
something new. vWhere will the lions be during thp 
earth*B"renewal" by **fire ?" Will they ibe caught ,up 
;to the air, or will there be a resurrection of them after' 
it?. In conclusion, , Jet it be observed jtliat whilst! levql' 
my remarks against strict literalism^ I do not wish it 
to be understood that I would explain all prophecy 
figuratively. Give me the great and the pious Dr. 
Ghalmer*s rule> **never t^ depart from literal interpre* 
tation except there l^e ^oo(i{ reason for so doing." 

. Tntstiiig, Sir, that all who love the Lord, may come 
to. the unity of faith as well in the non-essential as 
thfriessential, I remain as before. Yours faithfully. 






AlflCUS V£ 



ON TASTE AND OEKIUS. 



What is taste?— The word is pf course used meta?- 
phorically by analogy to the bodily sense, and is tliat 
iieiculty <^' the mind which distinguishes and appreciates 
thie beautiful and just in nature and art. To a certain 
extent it is an endowment, but it is capable ol improve- 
ment^ and cultivrtion. 
ytketi kei>t within proper limits, it opelis abundant^ 
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fckjitrce^ of rational delight, and can render the poorest 
commoner of nature iiiore truly rich than the .vulgar-: 
soujed possessor of vast domains and costly objects of 
luxury, who wants the mental perception^ by., which 
alone they can be relished. 

I'o. pwman t|ie luminaries in "this most exceH^nJt and 
oe'r hj^nging firmament/' are no more than a row .6t 
street lamps (as Foster, I think, remarks. in one of his 
Essays) to another they are "the poetry of heaven," 
whilst in a third, they excite emotions still moreexalted. 
and far above the region of mere taste, rising into pious 
rapture^ "when I consider thy heavens^ the work of 
thy fingerSjthe tnbon and the stars, which Thou hast 
ordained j What is man^ that Thou art mindful of him? 
aiid th*? son of nian, that Thou visitest him ?" 

it is a sti iking proof of the benevolence of the Deity- 
that our noblest and most exquisite pleasures are the 
cheapest and most accessible. Observe the lovely hues 
and inexhaustible variety of the clouds, the curtainsi 
of the same gorgeous canopy j watch the glories of the 
Sun when he sinks tohis oceanbed,ora spectacle. yet. 
more glorious (as if to tempt man. to rise from slumber 
to behold it) the preparation which he makes when he^ 
is coming forth from thechambersof the East^^andsay 
il there is any thing in Courts or Cities that would- 
bear a comparison. To seize and preserve a memo^^ 
rii4 of t^e.bcauties.of Nature in her ^vp-rious aspects w 
tliie. province of thfi man of genius, but it is by no 
means necessary to belong to the select few to feel 
llieir influence aud recompense the boon with appro- 
priate emotions. 

"The dewy morn, the odorous noon and eve» 
"With sunset and itsgorgeo.us ministers, 
"And solemn midnight's tingling silentness,*^ 
are continually enjoyed by thousands who haye nei- 
their leisure norability to communicate their sen timeAta, 
except perhaps to a chosen triend or the casual p9.jrtH 
cipator in the scene which gives rise to their admiratipn*^ 

• Jeremy Taylor. 



Rental cultivation is favourable to taste, because it nQt 
.only elevates the attention from objects which refer only 
to the animal existence, to those of an intellectual cha« 
Tcacter, but also because it multiplies the associations 
with which the mind is ever ready to deck out the oh- 
jects and thus enhances the gratification derived from 
them. It is perhaps a fault in our great Poet, Milton 
that his associations are too learned for ordinary read- - 
ers thougTi doubtless to his own rrchly stored mind, the 
suggestions were natural and irresistible. To illustrate, 
for the benefitof those who may require it. A common 
observer of a beautiful landscape, would perhaps ad- 
mire its alternations of light and shade, the various 
hues of corn-fields and meadows, the richness of the 
foliage, and so on; but to Milton's mind would beim- 
mediately suggested, the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, 
or some scene of fairy Romance which had fascinated 
his youthful imagination. There are iikev/he person€tl 
associations which connect themselves with natural as 
well as artificialoljects, hut this is by virtue of a gene- 
ral law of our mental constitution and is quitedistinct 
from the faculty of which I am here speaking. Such 
associations are not confirmed to our own species. A 
dog will dread the kettle from which flowed the water 
wjich scalded him, and a horse exhibit signs of pleasure 
when he hears the lid of the corn-bin thrown open. Jtis 
notthereforethecircumstanceofthePoetBurnsconnect- 
ing the scenery of the river Ayr with his parting from 
"Mary/' but the truth and delicacy with which he 
paints the surrounding objects which evince the maa 
of taste and genius. 

Ayr, gnrgling, kissed his pebbled 9hore, 

O'erhuug with wild woods, thick'ning green: 
The fra<{rant birch, aud hawthorn hoar, 

Twiii'd amorous round the raptur'd scene. * 

Having occupied as much space as I consider myself 
entitled to engross, I shall reserve the further prosecu- 
tion of my subject for a future opportunity. 

W. P. 

• For wantof room two verges of this beautiful poem are obliged to b6 
omittedf £d. of A. 
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JFair tranquil ere, whose fragrant, balmy broatU 
I'erfames the air with living sweetness, hear 
The meditations of my pensive mind. 
While o'er thy calm, in nature's wilds, I trace 
The emblem of a lasting bliss serene. 
Cessation from all worldly, busy toils 
Still heightens this bright image, and to me 
Speaks worlds of bliss, that to pusuits of tiuie 
A relaxation's given. All things are good, 
And more than good, tons unworthy men; 
But this blest gift doth ev'ry other crown. 
O vile indeed must be the heart that could 
Not relish such a blessing ! Are there who do 
In careless dissipation pass the day; 
Or, luird in festive luxury, despise 
Such gracious favours ? O my Soul, from these 
Still keep apart; and from their reckless j'^ys: 
Most sweetly ruminate on heaven's best hive, 
To me bestowed, to all but graceless them ! 
May such a calm, in vivid colours, paint 
To my minrVs eye, that heavenly, happy rest 
In store that still remains, for heirs of fairb. 
Where not a break shall rudely then disturb 
The peaceful grandeur, save the joyous song 
Of the redeemed, around the throne of God 
Who stand enrobed in white, with golden harps 
Whose chords in sweet symphonious swelling stiuins 
Unceasing vibrate, to HIS gracious praise! 
And now as sable night begins to lower, 
Aud clothe the vales in saddening gloom ; 
While in the grove the throstle warbles wJd 
Her parting evening notes, may I in praise 
To God imite, aud bless him ftr this day 
Which sounds delightlul in my feeble ears 
The glorious mem'iy of redeeming love ! 

A, T. 



ENIGMA. 



My 8^ 11, 1, and 7^ a fowl will make ; 
By 1, 2, 6, 11, the body much will quake. 
My 1, 4, 10, you know is with you as you read j 
5, 3, 1, 2, is found in rock but not in mead. 
My 7, 4, 1, 3, an immoral coward show ; 
My 10, 4, 6, 11, an esculent doth grow. 
5, 6, and 1.0, in truth a quadruped describe ; 
4, 3 11, I to the passions' scale ascribe : 
11,1, and 3, in your neighbour you can see ; 
But never in yourself, tho' in yourself it be. 
Eleven letters make my whole as you may scan j 
Aud it essential is for sustenance to man. 
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is gradually broken to fragments, the fragments into 
particles, and the particles are reduced to dust ! ! When 
we view, Mr. Editor, the workings of our Creator in- 
stantaneously displayed, we are struck with wonder : 
when we read of the earthquake and tornado, we admire 
the mighty power of God : when we behold the light- 
ning, and hear the thunder we are struck with dread^ 
and awe ! ! But we too much underate, if not entirely 
overlook, the wonders and the beneficencedisplayedin 
His general laws, which are constantly at work for our 
benefit, and are ever accomplishing some purpose lor 
our good. 

Man measures every thing by his own scale, and as we 
have, at most, but a few brief years of existence, we can- 
not, in our works, wait a long period for an effect : 
For this reason, perhaps we do not form so just a con- 
ception of this attribute of our Maker, as we might 
derive from a more attentive consideration of his works. 

By more thoughtful observance of nature's laws, and 
nature's ways, we shall discover that the Great Designer 
and Contriver of all things is no more limited with re- 
spectto time, than he is in regard to immensity in space 
or diversity in operation. We must always (T admit) 
fall short in our conceptions of a power, which is ex- 
erted (without weariness) through years, and centuriea 
and ages, and knows no limit as to time. But this 
is no reason, why we should not attempt to tjace His 
designs in the small portion of nature^'s great labora- 
tory which is open to our view, to behold our Creator** 
goodness and and to praise Him for the same. 
I shall be troubling you with a very long letter unless 
I restrain myself. Let me then simply observe, that 
the gentle operations, the results gradually pioduced^ 
the wearing and changes wrought by time's agents, all 
bespeak omnipotence and care ; and equally with the 
more sudden effects of the lightning and storm^ show 
the supremacy of God. 

Perhaps it may be said, the person signing himself 
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B. P. has made many assertions, without troubling 
himself to give proofs. For evidence of the action of 
time's agents, changes of temperature and vicissitudes 
of weather, I point to the soil of our fields, and the 
abrasion of every stone in the neighbourhood. Com- 
pare a mass of Sienite when newly broken with 
another which has been exposed to atmospheric changes 
for years : in the first the angles of fractures are sharp 
and cutting, in th^ latter they are blunted and worn. 

I herewith send you (Mr. Editor) a specimen of 
Sienite, bearing evidence of the work of another of 
time's agents, viz. water beneath the surface of the 
ground. You will find the stone perfectly friable, and 
may easily crush it into pieces in your hand. 

When dugfrom the ground by oneofmy labourers, 
this specimen lormed a portion of a very large mass^ 
which broke into fragments , of which the piece sent 
to you is the largest. An examination of this stone 
forcibly called to mind the following lines, which 
though written to pourtray the operations ot time upon 
structures raised by man will apply, equally well, to 
oar preient subject. 

Who raised this wond'rous pile ? I asked with pride. 
And paus'd for a reply-- but none replied. 
Till Time pass'd by, who answered with a firowD 
'*! cannot tell— but / will pull it down,** 

When a cause of wonder or enquiry forces itself 
upon the mind, a train of reflections may arise, bearing 
close connection with each other, yet not easily pour- 
trayed in words. As I thought upon the lines^ a mag- 
nificent castle arose (in imagination) to my sight, 
with its battlements and towers of stone on which old 
time was labouring incessantly with hut slight effect ; 
he picked a little mortar from a joint in one place, in- 
serted the roots of a weed in another : he let a little 
water into a crevice in another : and so laboured 
that by slow, and unperceived degrees, the building 
began to look older, and I had onlj to anticipate the 
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continuance of these labours for a few years, to picture 
the whole a heap of ruins. 

It required (Mr. Editor) no great effort of the ima- 
gination to go from ''the cloud -capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces," to "the wide world itself." I saw 
that in this Sienite, time had picked the mortar from 
oue of its stones, I see that he is everywhere at work, 
that his labours are constantly producing ruins : palaces 
and rocks alike moulder at his touch ! 

Time has begun to scatter grey hairs upon my 
head, and here a serious reflection rises in my mind. As 
the natural ground requires the softening and pulveri- 
sing influence of the frost and varying seasons, so does 
the stony substance of my heart, want breaking up and 
fructifying by the operations of the Holy Spirit ; ere 
the seed of the sower can fall upon good ground, to 
bring forth a hundred fold increase. I could follow 
these reflections further, but having written at consid- 
erable length, I shall now (Mr. Editor) subscrite 
myself, yours, 

B. P. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

My dear Sir,-- It appears from the strictures of 
"Amicus Veritatis," on some remarks of mine in a 
former number of the Album, that the only difficulty 
in the way of his receiving what I there advanced, con- 
cerning the new earth and its inhabitants, is merely the 
state of mind which prompted Nicodemus to ask our 
Lord : "How can these things be ?" 

The faith of an established believer staggers not at 
human impossibilities ; knowing that "there is nothing 
too hard for the Lord." It is not unfrequently the 
practice of those who have never been brought under 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost, who have never been 
humbled under the mighty hand of God, and also of 
those who are only hahes in grace, to attempt to bring 
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4owa the scriptures to a level with their own/ancifut 
aad preconceive J notions; apparently from no other 
motive, thinthit they cannot otherwise comprehend 
them. The aivdnoei christian implicitly rests on the 
infallible word of God, with the assurance that what 
is^ there written shall certainly coma to pass; although 
the things spoken of miy be far, yea, very far beyond 
the grasp ot his compr^.hension. ' 

; As your ingenious correspondent has proposed the 
qu33tion: "Wliere will tUa Liois ba daring the earth's 
renawal by fire"? e^idantly with a view to instruct, and 
not to be iastructeJ; he woalJ highly gratify some of 
your readers, if he would be kind enough to give them 
the benefit of his own discovery on the subject, and 
aho answer the question: where were the Lions when 
God, m the beginning, created the heavens and the 
earth? If their locality then, wherever it might be, 
or their non-existence, was no impediment to their 
then-future existence on the present earth; I cannot 
conceive why their existence on the new earth, must 
be made to depend upon their locality, or even upon , 
their existence, daring the period that the present earth 
is undergoing 'Hhe purifving process of fire." 

Another letter from th i powerful pen of "Amicus 
Veritatis" may possibly afford us some additional 
light on this v^ery interesting subject. 
Believe me, dear Sir; 

your's \\}\'y faithfully T. 0. 



A few thoughts on Temperance. 

The friends of the people must regret, that the use 

of spirits, and malt liquor, combined with smoking, 

i has taken such a course that it has now become a 

question whether they had. not better deprive themselves 

altogether of those articles than by using them, tempt 
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others to do so also, this argument may be considered' 
too pure for the present state of society, no truths can 
be too pure, we fail in being satisfied with a lower 
motive when the highest is commanded to us, those 
who advocate the denial of spirits and wine tnuai not 
consider they have done their duty w hen they no long- 
er use them. If they are masters of agricultural 
servants, does it become them to tax man's strength in 
such a fashion as to drive the servant to the use of sti- 
liaulants, has competition so reduced the labourer's wages 
that he finds it cheaper to support his strength, during* 
the harvest by stimulants, than by a regular supply of 
good wholesome food all the year round? how often do 
we hear it said. I could uot do my work without drink 
and do not the masters themselves prefer to keep back 
a part of the wages fairly earned every week and give 
the money to the labourer, in beer, and ale, during the 
harvest ; let these thoughts dwell earnestly in the mind 
of every farmer, and let him consider if he has nothing 
to blame himself for: all I contend for is that tempe- 
rance cannot make that progress it ought unless the 
Master will alter this state ot thi ngs. This is not the 
only way in which the laborer is treated as a child by 
his employer, but let the English one take a lesson 
from the Scotch, a bargain fs made as between two 
men a years work for so much money and food, and 
nothing ought to be allowed to interfere with that ar- 
rangement, pages might be written upon the condi- 
tion of agricultural lab 3rer after all the efforts made 
by their friends, after all the earnest thoughts deliver- 
ed to them weekly from the pulpit : v\ hat is he a Christ- 
ian in thought word and deed ? I dare not say so, I 
dare not deny the evidence of my senses, in passing 
through towns and villages seeing everywhere. Poison 
shops, open all day, and part of the night, hearing 
tale after tale of famlies brought to poverty and luin 
and by what agent ? drink. 



To the Editor of Tlie Album. 

Sir,— Your correspondent "W. H," in the trqjp 
spirit of Aristotelian accuracy, laments my departure 
jfrom philosophical niceness. With what success he 
has tried his hand at the critique, in issuing a "new 
version" of hi9 question, will shortly appear. I would 
be disposed ,to cloak the puerile mistakes in his bantj- 
ling review, were it not that he endeavours to erect a 
tower of scientific knowledge on the ruins of my ten- 
philosophical illnstration. 

Speaking of the drowning dog, he gravely informs 
us, that "its efforts rest entirely with volition." Now, 
Sir, we have heard of the "volitions" of a free agent 
but never of the volitions of a dog. A volition is an 
act of the will invariably dependent on the last dictate 
of the understanding, but he makes it synonymous 
with "instinctive|)o/i'er,"an almost unpardonable slip 
for a philosopher. Creditable authors tell us that "in- 
stinct is a natural and involuntary impulse to certain 
actions which animals perform without delibemtion, 
without having any end in view, without knowing 
why they do it." "W. H." however, disagrees with 
philosophers, and maintains that dogs have a . will, 
capable of putting forth volitions, or, (which he thniks 
is the same) of putting forth "instinctive powers." 

This is philosophising, with a witness ! Metaphysi- 
cal disquisition is no plaything for aiuatenr philoso- 
phers, oi fcirientific tyrojiJ. 

He goes on :— '.'Alathetes vyould deny vegetables 
volition; theV can neither direct their own course, nor 
use for their purpose the general natural laws." If, by 
"the general natural laws," he means the universal laws 
of iiietture, I agree with him: of these your correspond- 
ent himself cannot make personal use; but if by the 
phrase he means tlie "laws" of the vegetable world, [ 
Jcnovv not where his proposition rests. Still farther 
he says :— ''their sitiuitiuu is parellel with a dead, not u 
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(lying dog." This is a grievous mistake. Linnaeus 
tells us; vegetables "crescunt et vivunt/' "grow and 
live ;"and yet we are somewhat dictatorially informed 
that they "ate ]parallel with a dead dog." All vegetable 
physiologists . (your correspondent excepted) agree 
in this, that vegetables have life. Whatthqix Js life? 

An able writer (PercivalXiord) on this subject says; 
"What life is we know not; what life does we know 
well. Life counteracts the laws of gravity Sfc.'' If then, 
they live, and if lif^ , "counteracts the laws of gravity, 
what comes of the doctrine that they "are parellel with 
a dead dog," which W. H. .with cogence shews does vot 
"counteract the laws of gravity." I am sorry to be 
obliged to criticise thus, but really it is too bad that our 
catechist should turn round with such unmeaningcavils, 

I spare.. . In reply to the " amended question," I 
simply avow. "The law which orders the rise of my- 
riads of blades of corn" is li/e^ conjoined with a certain 
peculiarity of organic structure, differing from that of 
the root or descending axis. Should your corjespond- 
ent be desirous of farther information, I shall be happy 
to furnish it as far as I am competent, if more agrea- 
ble to his taste, I can reccommend some treatises 
worth the perusal. Meantime I remain with due 
respect. Yours truly, 

MATHETES. 

' ■ ■..'■■. 

D rawn by the Father's love I come 

1 n faith, believing on his Son ; 

V ile AS I am, in thought, and word, and deed, 

I stand complete in Him ; from sin am freed ; 

N or earth, nor hell combined, nor any foe, 

E ternal purposes can overthrow. 

C all'd from the darkness of my fall'n state ; 

A nd though in death, new life thou did'st create : 

L ord let me live that life alone to f.hee ; 

L ord let me die to live eternally : 

I own no other power but thine to save ; 

in o other righteousness but thine I have, 

G- lorying in this, I'll sing beyond the grave. 
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To the Editor of the Album. 

\ Sir,— It has been said by a very wise man, that' lie 
twho is first in his own cause seemeth just; but hi» 
neighbour Cometh and seareheth, him." , i 

In your first number of the. Album, immediately 
0,fter your opening address, you presented to your 
readers an article, headed "Temperance,'!. , Being a 
temperate man xnyself, and anxious that others should 

'participate, in the benefit that I derive from it; I be- 
gan to peruse the observations withniore than an or- 
dinary degree of interest; hoping to gain some useful 
information on the subject. I was however grieved to 
find, at the very threshold, "Temperance"* confoundect 
with, "Total Abstinance," a mistake which, if perseve- 
red in by those who ore allied to the cause, would 
})oVverfully militate against the system, in the esteem 
pf every intelligent and sober-minded man. , A strict 
adherance to habits of temperance, by no means implies 
an. adherence to total abstinence. It is asked "Are 
Temperance societies calculated to do good or evil T 
This very,much depends upon circumstances. I have 
known some of the Leaders of these Societies induce 
in many a belief, that total, ab^t^ijence is the only cri- 
terion of a christian.' Their doctrine is,; that. all that 
take the^total abstinence pledge, are children of light, 

* and all who do not take it, are the children of darkness. 
\ In such instances by rp means rare, they are a pos- 
itive evil ; a fatal and an awful delusion. The arguments 

' deduced from the Sacred writings are far from being 
satisfactory. ^ The wipe which our Saviour made at the 
Marriage feast, diflfered from all other wine, inasmuch 
as it was miraculously produced ,only from pura aqua. 

' As to whether it was similafto Port, Sherry, or any 
pf the choice sorts with which the writer seems to have 

' befell conversant, is beyond what is capable of b^.'ing 
proved. It is probably correct that Christ made oijly 

' onc'kihd of wine on this occasion ; but is the writer 
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of the article in question aware, tliat he eountenancei 
the drinking of other wine, than that which he supers 
jhumanly furnished at^^ha.t feast This I think is plain 
{jrom the rulers address to *the bridegroom : /'Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good wiiiean4 when 
men have well drunk. then th^t which is worse ; but 
thou hast kept the giDod wine until iiow.'' This argu- 
ment is rendered irrefragable by the. original. The 
words ''when they wanted winQ," would be, if a strictly 
literal transaction ,^'n;inc having Jallen short'* Advo- 
cates of the total abstinence system would act wisely, 
by not meddling with this portion of God's word ; 
since it unquestionably prov*?8 that our Saviour ap?- 
proved of wine drinking, but not to excess. An at- 
tempt is made to set Solomon and Paul at variance, by 
asserting, without proofs that the wine which Paul re- 
commended to his son Timothy, diflfered from the 
wine spoken of by Soloitidn, the writer will not gain 
for himself the credit of being a sound logician. He 
might perhaps have conferred a favour upon some 
persons who, for their stpn^iach's S9;ke and their often 
infirmities, feel it necessary td act upon Paul's advice 
by using a little wine; if he had informed them where 
to meet with such as Paul recommerided,which"does not 
(he argues) give its colour ip the Cjip," as they would 
be sorry to act in oppositipn td ., Solomon, knowing 
that both Solomon aiidPaul were,* inspired .penmen^ 
Wine when spoken of in the scriptures, as a liquor, 
invariably denotes, as far as I am aware, the juice: of 
the grape which when taken immoderately firoduces in- 
toxication^ . It was the fruit of the vine that inebriated 
both Noah and Lot ; and we have every ground of ar- 
igumrat on our side, that it was the juice of the grape 
j^at both Solomon and Paul spoke of. The meaning 
of Solomon has clearly been mistaken by restricting 
^he words in the passage quoted, "look not upon," tQ 
denote merely to set the eyes upon : whereas the word 
hoh often signifies, to be intent upon— tofij? the 
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«ini]^d upon. ' "We look not at the thiags Vhich are 
$eeQ ; but at the things which are not seen." Sdld- 
-nion's meaning might be thus expreissed : set notytiUr 
vHiind upon wine, although it may aippear agreeable 'tb 
the eye on account of its blushing hue, the sparkling 
colour which it gives in tbe cup, and because it goes 
.down sweetly, (compare the original with Canticles, 
vit, 9,) for at the last it will bite as a Berpe^t, and 
sting like an adder, those who thus follow it. I^t it not 
;be thought for a ipoment from these remarks that I, 
dissapprove of tbtal abstinence. I am a strennuous 
advocate for persons taking only that which is need- 
ful, whether in reference to eating or drinking ; but I 
very much disapprove of ihe plan of wresting the words 
of God from their intended meaning, to prop up a 
system which is only of man*s invention. My having 
waited in vain for several months for some onebetter cal- 
culated to address you on the subject, ismy apology fot 
asking for a space in your Album. 

TEMPKRATUS. 
ON CONVERSATION. 

T have been led Mr. Editor, to offer a few comments 
u()on the above, in consequence of having felt how 
much coixversation suffers, from the singular disposi- 
tion of niankind, to appear in every diaracter except 
their natural *one, I am however far from concluding 
this principle(uiiiver8al as it is) the only obstruction, 
piher causes, distinct in themselves, yet o|>erating in 
in conjunction wit|i it, have conspired to reduce con- 
versitio!! to the state vve lam^iit it in at present. O.ie 
great cause must arise from our mistaking its end, 
which ou<rht to be the mutual entertainment and in- 
stiuction of each other, by a frieadly com nunicition 
of sentiments. It is seriouslv to he wished this ^nl 
were preserved, an<) th:it every one would con trib\it^ 
'**^- ^V. «1'»'ri to the gt^'ieral improvement. 
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. On the contraiy, we are apt to consider society ib 
ho other light than as it gives us an opportunity of dis- 
playing to advantage our wit, our eloquence, or aiiy 
imaginary accomplishments. There is also another 
defect closely connected, which has proved very per- 
nicious to conversation, I mean the peremptoriness, 
and warmth, the haughty, and self suffici»?nt manner, 
that are frequently employed • in argument. The ten- 
dency of such behaviour cannot fail being evident ; as 
it must considerably prevent the advancement of th^ 
^ruth. It seems strange the success of a milder method 
of disputation should have no greater influence, espe- 
cially since the Divine Founder of Christianity has by 
his own example so eminently recommended the same 
practice. The errors of mankind were treated by Hint 
with kindness, and He could show an indulgence to the 
understanding, by introducing to the mind, the truths 
of the gospel in parables, leaving their particular ap- 
plication to ourselves. Fearing I shall be thought pro- 
lix, I will conclude and remain, Mr. Editor yours, 

M. D. 



•V^N^W^A V \^\. vvv"\ ■x,^ vryy^'N'' 



The Snotvherry, 

"There is no hope for Betsy S— " said our servant to 
me, "the doctor says he can do nothing for her/* 

"How does she seem to feel about it V "Oh she 
is quite cheerful." Do you think she is tninkingat all 
seriously T "I think not, I have been talking to her 
but can get nothing from her ; will you go and see her 
Miss? I know you feel, you can do nothing of your- 
self, but you know too, the Lord can make you useful.'* 

I thought of what use can I be, so young, I hope 
some pious minister will visit her. The Lord's answer 
to Jeremiah came to my mind; "Saynotl^am a little 
child I will be with thee." My heart felt much drawn 
to her, a young person on the brink of eternity, and I 
feared asleep to the consequences. Entreating my 
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jheaveuly Teaxiher; to enable me to speak a word in sea- 
son Ij wejatj. SI)e was staying with an Aunt I found 
her lying on a so£a in a quiet lit^e ropQi. Sljie l^ad 
been wishing to see me. I asl^ed J^Ye you any hope 
of getting well : "No" Do you feel willing to die ? 
*'I shouldn't mind but I'm not fit." We are none of us 
fit i^i ouij'se^ves, Ij replied we are all guilty sini;iers^ l^^t 
Jesj^s dil^d that our Qins might be pacd.one4> He s^ed 
^is bloo^ fpr w, tmd now God looks a.t the blood of 
Jesus ; he. i;^.ni.<^n)bers t^t His Son has purchased par- 
don ; apd all who believe i^ Jesus are pardoned and 
the Spirit fits therp fpr heaven He maji^es th^ feel 
their own ui;ifitness, and then shows theqi, ihjat the 
blood of Jesus cleaqseth from all sin," and when God 
looks at the singers heart and sees it covered all over 
.with Uie blood ot Jesus, He himself sees it holy If 
then you feel, your own unfitness for heaven, your 
vileness and sinfulness ; you are just such a one as he 
came to save. He came to save sinners. Pray to the Spirit 
to teach you, to believe in Jesus. Satan will do all 
he can to hinder you from coming to Christ, (Thi^ 
was said at intervals.) I will leave with you a text 
' Jesus said^ "Him that cometh unto me 1 will in no 
wise cast out," and when Satan coipes and. tells you 
you're not fit to go to Jesus tell hiip that text Satan 
is a liar, do not believe him, but Jesus is truth a^d h^ 
will not cast yuu out. I saw her the next morning 
she was in bed; I read to her which she. liked very 
much, and we talked about the sweet verse *'I even I 
am He that blotteth out as a cloud thy tiunsgres^ions 
and as a thick cloud thy sins." 

She expressed fears that He would not sayp her. 

I told her Jesus had blotted out her sins, and was 
far more willing to save her, than she could be. to bt 
faaved, and begged hertouse her remaing strength in ask* 
ing Him to show her that in that verse He was speaking 
to her. I think it was the next morning when alter 
Reading I asked her, huv\ long huyej^uu tliiiught seri,- 
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ivnsl V about your soul ? "Since Mr. G. said, there was 
no hope of my recovery, 1 felt directly, I was not fit 
to die." Had you never thought of religion before? 
A few tears started into her eyes ; and the hectic flush 
deepened as she said "Oh yes when I lived with my 
Grandmother at N. I went to a Sunday school and 
there I had one very nice teacher, and what she said 
made deep impressions on my mind but I went to live 
at home when I was about ten." (Her parents Bievery 
ungodly people.) And there I suppose you forgot all, 
amid the vanities, trifles, and sins around you ? "Yes." 
And what Mr. G. said made you remember ? "Ye^." 
I endeavoured to press on her mind, the sin of having 
trifled with impressions and forgotten God ; told it was 
not so much what we did, as the state of out mind,' 
towards God which proved us impenitent sinners. She 
seemed to feel much, but I trembled lest for fear of 
grieving, I should speak peace out of place ; I sought 
to point her to the Lamb of God ; feeling that a sight 
of Jesus, would at once make sin appear exceeding 
sinful, and give her strength to bear the sight. I left 
her with "Behold the Lamb of God &c." As I sat 
beside her bed, hoping this was a real work of the 
Spirit in the heart of one for whose soul I had been 
led to watch ; Oh ! how important did the work of 
Sunday school teaching appear; how loudly did it 
seem to say, "In the morning sow thy seed and in the 
evening withold not thine hand, for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether 
both shall be alike good." When I spoke of h ^r sin- 
fulness, she understood what I meant, she had been 
taught in the Sunday school; the name of Jesus was 
6ne made familiar to her in the Sunday school, for 
there she had sung his praises and been taught to read 
ills word. 

(To be continued.) 
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SENTENCES. 

Every good God has to bestow, He has made over 
>to his people in the covenant of grace! but we cannot 
understand the full meaning of His "every good/'until 
we come into the closest affinity with it. So on the 
.contrary, we cannot have an entire and accurate know- 
ledge of sin till we cease to have any connexion with 
it: for ^n blinds or obfuscates the spiritual sight into 
its own na,ture and effects : so that before we can 
thoroughly understand and comprehend all its evil, 
we must be separated from it for ever. 

I admire the return of the season of time because it 
^enables me to contrast the variableness of the creature, 
and all the appendages of humanity, with the eternity 
and immutability of Elohim Jehovah. Oh ! the secret of 
self-existence ! let us bless God that we shall never 
sound the depths of Deity ! will it not be His "glory 
to conceal this matter" even from his glorified creatures? 
I bless him with Paul that HE is "Invisible ! " in his 
essence. Unveiled in Jesus, HE is the Church's 
"dwelling place in all generations : " and I find it bless- 
ed to sit down as it were with saints of olden time and 
and to praise him (with Noah) that "sat at the flood'' 
Vh. xxix, 10. "The Lord sat at the flood" as Judge : 
taking vengeance after such wonderful longsuffering : 
and sat on mercy's throne preserving Noah. I find it 
blessed to fall in with Miriam and Moses at the Red 
sea : and to join with the Angels' song at Christ's birth 
*<glory to God &c." But HE is above all praise. 

James iii, 6. The wheel of our nativity is a most re- 
markable expression, is full of instruction when applied 
to the natural and moral revolutions of the earth, to 
the rolling round of year with their events, to the ever^ 
changing circumstances of hunaanity, and moving all 
upon the great axis of Jehovah's Will. 

' VICARIUS. 



^nM.€tM tfonne of thai ftnMDi from yon sireet iBiinii'!riD2 riQ 

And 1^7 firatyoa will sM^crd ii reaches the mill 

Thea turn u'er the atyi* aad go np tb0 >btf gr«Nau walk* 

Where the iacU aad the lassies so co^dlj taik | 

Yoa will oome to the ch^ith vitjti dark ivj u'ergDwn, 

And walls deck'd with plants which the rude wind has sowiv 

Ou these time-hallovj^d wails, and yon huiiow jew tr^e, 

Maiiy marks of iny second^ I fancy yoj^^'il fee. 

The tombstone^} .ground us the virtues proclf^m 

.Oi'the man of tii^h birth, and the lowly in name. 

Though ivri^oly ^^Z differ in this they agree 

iEatf^ ^epitilph endis with some notice of me. 

• 

lust look pretty Kitty has run to the door 

For John passed the window a moment before 

Did you hear that loud crash wiiich has made Kitty aeraam f 

Let. us see if the cat was porloning the cream 

The tray with the tea cups the table hung o'er 

And in fragirieuts the ehma now covers the door 

/Oh ! Johnny return and wilh Kitty Mro3# 

Poor Kitty is weeping t 8bi WMps o'er my whola. 



My first may possess both a 1>o4y and toiil^ 
Idy next is material^ an essence my whole. 
iCoustantius was seized by a Turkish Corsair; 
He languish'd in chains, a sad prey to despair. 
;Jerome sold his fair lands* and passed over the sea ; 
To set his Constantius* Irom slavery irac. ! 
Behold here my fibst, by my 8XCo^D couvey'd ; 
And in thjs deed heroic; m^ fl^eat ynLof^i pouL'tniy'd. 

H 



TO OORRBeFON DENTS. 

The Editor of th<) Album, begs again, U> thank his kind, intelll- 
jgent correspondents, for their coufaibutioits, and to ioionu mem that 
no commmiication can be inserted without tiie real name uni addrdM 
accommpanyiiig it which will be held ia the stncttesi couhdeno^. 

The Editor is ha^ pv to state, the Album advances oijadiv in «.-im 
,bers, while its pa^es giva great sacisfacuou to aU friends and ha 
Jdof^s bv a greater influx of tide of iavoura, a ooureapoodin^ l^w vfT 
^vuiation will be etitocvad. 
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TASTE AND GENIUS. 

(Continued,) 

Jn my preceding remaiks I hinted at the distinction 
between Taste ami Genius, representing the former to 
consist in the perception and appreciation of the beau- 
til'ul and j'.ist, the latter to be the power of preserving 
and reproducing those perceptions in their choicest,or 
even in improved forms : — that, consequently. Genius 
supposes and inchides Taste, but rot vice versa. It 
must be distinctly borne in mind that Taste is only 
conversant with objects in their ornamental aspect, the 
consideration of their utility and adaptation belonging 
to the departments of Science or Natural Theology. 

Il is not my intention to enter into a metaphysical 
d s piisition on the nature of beauty, or to decide be- 
tween opposing theorists, one class of whom have re-^ 
presented it as a quality, in the object, of exciting cer- 
uiHi sensations (varying moreover according to the 
bodily ormental constitution, or habits, of the recipient) 
the other maintaining it to be a distinct and higher 
})rinci{)le, which the forms we behold do but exhibit 
.and crprcss. These inquiries are important and inter- 
eiitins, but perhops too abstruse to be here acceptable. 
I shall satisfy myself with a mere familiar and prac- 
tical view of the subject, in the hope of encouraging . 
habits of attention to the beauties so lavishly spread on 
ih(» face of nature by its beneficient author, as well as 
lo the operations of the divine faculty of intellectual 
creation, possessed by man alone, of all sublunary 
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beiiigs, — habits vyWch wiU not -only add interest to 
9cenes before beheld with comparative indifference, but 
condu ce to the gradual improvement of our perception^ 
and power of retaining them, — till at length, in th^ 
words of the Poet of Nature, we may be privileged to 
receive 

"The whole magnificence of heavens and earth, 
"And every beauty delicate or bold, 
"Obvious or more remote, with liveliest sense 
"Diffusive painted on the rapid^mind." ^ 

The. most, elementary exercise of the feculty in 
qnestioii is to notice what is pleasing in any object or 
prospect; ietpart froni the feeling ot utility or fitness. 
Take for instance a luxuriant tree. It is in reality ^ 
vegetable maphine^ extracting moisture from the earth 
by means of its roots, and a more subtle nourishment 
from the atmosphere through the medium of its leaves, 
the sap gradually converting itself into the substance 
of the trunk, till the latter, having attained its proper 
growthis filled and applied toathousandiisefulpurposes^ 
Now it is perfectly conceivUble that allthismight have 
been attained, and yet an appear arice have been pre- 
frented to the eye analogous to ^ hi t we witness in 
the laboratory of the Chemist ot tlie workshop of the 
Engineer. Similar observations might be extended 
throughout nature and preeminently to the paragon of 
prganization the humsin body j but a hint will suffice, 
in the contemplation of individual forms we shall easily 
kelect certain conimon principles, as that Nature de- 
lights in curves, and, tho ugh abhorring a dull uniformity 
observes ah accurate proportion and exact regularity in 
her bperations. Further attention will reveal the delight- 
ful effects produced by the contrasting influences of 
iiffht and shade and the charming varieties of colours; 
9di if Wa advance another step and ^iew objects in 
their reflation to each other, we shall at, once be sen- 
filible of the exquisite harmony which exists between 
them« The moon, for instance, is beaut ilul — yonder 
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iprove of-tre^s is so likewise — the rock and the tower 
^iay be so in th^selves, or the reverse ; but ietll combine 
to produce a beautiful effect. 

' In like manner, we may proceed to expreisi6n / but ' 
this and the last might perhaps with more propriety fafe' 
included in one (iivision, under the complex term, har-" 
many of expression. We say for example that certain 
forms or scenes possess ah angry, a peace&l , a' severe; 
or a volupta6us character. - . 

Expression is in fact the very soul of b^isiuty ; amd' 
the study and imitation of it constitute the main el^ 
ments of siiccess both to the Poet, and the Artist. 

There is more expression in animated, than iti wihat" 
is cailled killWie — in intellectual, than in mere animal 
ted— a[nd in 'moral development, than iii eithet— and 
this may expljain why the characteristic fomls, qualities, 
and sentiments of our own superior nature are^so lib^ 
erally bestowed by the Poet, the Painter, and theSculpr 
tor, on inanimate subjects. 

I again pause, though only on the threshold of the 
Biibject, hoping to return to it as my own leisure an4' 
the Editor's indulgence may permit. ' 



W.^. 



SOLUTION OF CHABADE. No. «. 
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Thj first when possess'^ is a treastire indeed, 

K friend who is constant, in seasons of need,, . - 

Whose arm is extended our >7ants to sujpp^, 

iA^d dry up the teai* as it falls from oiur eye. 

Tny second "with joy I discover in motion ; 

A heautifol ihip catling qyer the^ocean. 

Her errand is' sacred, she liastens with*pri4ef 

And gallantly straggles against wind fmd tadei. 

Thy whole is an essence of heavenly birth. 

And seldom exists 'mid the fiatt'ries of ^artli, ' . > ' 

'Tis FRisNDBHip, pure Mendship, and when it is fXidxa^ 

It scjfttters its blessipgs profusely, aronnd. — '* ! 

Tme Mendship embodied in Jesns we see, ' . . 

In his labour^ and sufferings and. death on the tree. 

May we all with this friend (Btemally dwell 

In far brighter regions— dear readers, farewell ! 

T. B. 
^mrhftonef Aug. 16(h, 1848,' 
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TO THE EDITOB OF THE ALBUM. 

My dear Sir, — I was sorry to find, in the Album for 
August a communication written apparently under 
JPeelings of considerable irritation, and as it borethe sig- 
nature of my instructor Mathetes, I almost feared that 
I had iiii\Vittingly given cause for so uncourteous a 
reply. I cannot Mr Editor discover in mine of July any- 
thing which may be construed into an act of offence 
and I now disclaim all intentions of the same. I beg 
leave to aslsure *'Mathetes," no critique was attempted 
nor was any success (in this sense) desired by me. 

I leave unnoticed all , irrelevant assertions and re- 
marks, and p!ass, directly, to the subject upon which 
*'Mathetes" and myself were, originally, at issue. 

He now av6ws, "the law which orders the rise of 
myriads of blades of corn is life conjoined with a cer- 
tain peculiarity of organic structure, differing from that 
of the descending root or axisJ\ To which avowal I 
reply (but not dictatorially) that life is the state in 
which animals and vegetables can perform their several 
ftuictions ; but is not itself, the performance of any of 
those functions. 

Life is that state in which a dog can swim, but the 
combined influence of several laws determines both 
his progress towards and his safe arrival at land. 

Life is that state in which vegetables can send out 
their roots, unfold their leaves and flowers and produce 
seed but universal laws regulate each and all of these, 
separate functions and determine the performance of 
the same. 

I humbly conceive Mr. Editor that life is not the law 
which orders the rise of the blade of corn ; but perhaps 
Mathetes intends me to find the solution to my ques- 
tion in "7%6 certain peculiarity of organic structure'' 
of which peculiarity I can say but little, since Mathe-' 
tes has omitted to describe it. The clue he offers^ 
that it differs from that of the descending root or axis,' 
avails me nothing, as my ignorance is as great with re-' 
Bpect to the descent of the root, as it is to the ascend^ 
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fA tiie stem. Mathetes proffers further information on 
jtlie subject, but I must now withdraw myself from his 
instruction, lest I be led insensibly to imitate the style 
X)f my teacher^ which, in my opinion, evinces neither 
|cind feelings nor good taste. 

I fear by this ,time, you must wish that I had carried 
X>ut the caution recommended in the old proverb, 
»'*let sleeping dogs lie still" to the drowning subject of 
Mathetes. 

So with^'thanks for admitting my question upon 
which I had hoped to be enlightened by some of 
your correspondents, I conclude. I am, Mr Editor, 
yours very respectfully, 

' W H. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — ^An anecdote i^ related of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
that, having a young Roman Catholic lady intrusted to 
his care on a journey, in course of conversation the latr 
ter took occasion to remark, "We, Catholics, think it 
much better to believe too much than too little ;" — to 
which the doctor replied, — "But, in our belief, we 
should recollect never to yield assent to what is con-r 
tradictory in itself^ or toTwhat contradicts other ascer- 
tained truths" This observation led the young lady 
to examinations which God blessed to her conversion. 

According to "T. O.", ho>yever, she had far more 
^ith than the unhumbled doctor ! I am sure your 
correspondent has no sympathy at heart with Roman- 
ists, how much soever their theoretical mode of belief 
may correspond. Roman Catholics believe in tran- 
substantiation, because Christ said, "This is my body ;'^ 
but "the faith of an established believer staggers not at 
human impossibilities: knowing that there is nothing 
too hard for the Lord." Luther did, in his day,stagger 
at this "human impossibility :" — But why ? "T. O." 
p,ns\yerR : — Because he "had never been humbled under 
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the mighty hand of God;" he was but a "babe in 
grace !" Did he bring down scripture to a level with 
his own ^l/ancf/w/ notions." His opponents, in those 
days, who "rested implicitly on the infallible w ord," 
verily thought so. Some of us in these days are in the 
same predicament with Luther — we take some heed 
how we believe, and because we are not w//ra-millen- 
arians, we must i3e consigned, in tender and pious char- 
ity, by ^^established believers — advanced christians," 
like a wholesale sop, to the prince of darkness, as 
children of disobedience, still unconverted, as having 
denied the faith and worse than infidels ! Or at most 
he will allow we might be "6a6e9 in grace." And what 
does Jesus say of these? "I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
BABES." Gracious privilege, then, to be among the 
babes. But woe, says "T. O.", to all you so-called 
servants of Jesus, who deny that lions will enjoy the 
glories of eternity ; ye "have never been humbled under 
the mighty hand of God !" The judgment may seem 
harsh, but we must submit to established believers and 
advanced christians. 

There is a certain random assent given by some 
(following the R. C. lady's rule) to every thing pre- 
sented to the mind, even to the lean creations of imag- 
ination, springing from a disease of the mind, termed 
credulity y which is apt to be confounded with /ii/VA. 

I should be very sorry, indeed, were he to attribute 
this unenviable facility of credit to "established belie- 
vers ;" for Tacitus with wisdom says, "Finguntsimul 
creduntque." Yet a few such letters as his last woulil 
make me 'stagger' at his theological correctness ir^ this 
particular. — 

Your correspondent writes of '^fanciful notions." 
Now I would fain know to what faculty of creative 
genius he ascribes the idea of the "earth's renewal by 
fire." It certainly is not taught in scripture. I defy 
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^im to produce one single passage where it says the 
'earth "will undergo the purifying process of fire." To 
the law and to the testimony I would invite him. He 
lanswers my query regarding the lions by asking ano- 
ther ; — "Where were they when God created the 
heavens and the earth?" This question is suicidal and 
destroys his theory: for where was this earth before it 
was created ? Nowhere. Then, if a substantially and 
strictly new race of lions will be created, will he not 
freely admit that a substantially and strictly new earth 
7nay also be made ? If God annihilate these organic 
creatures, may he not also annihilate inorganic cre- 
ation? Observe, I do not contend for either; but, if 
"T; '0." Maintain the one, for consistency's sake, and 
by parity of reasoning, miykt he not grant the other; 
which I ani inclined to anticipate he will not do. Jint 
let us apply the faithful touchstone to this strange tenet. 
Isa. xi. 8, "The lion shall eat straw like the ox, and the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp." AVe 
are informed on high authority that "in the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in man iage :" and 
yet the ^^sucking child" and the '^weaned child" are spo- 
ken of here, which seems to indicate that the dates can- 
not synchronise. The doctrine, in toto, is so superla- 
tively speculative — not to say absurd — as to demand 
no farther notice. 

As "T. O." (considering his wonted charity) can- 
not expect a longer letter from a "powerful pen," 
wielded by the tiny hand of a habe, I will now con- 
clude, hoping that those "masters of Israel" who, like 
Nicodemus, are bewildered at spiritual interpretations, 
and those who are yet babes in grace, miv all b? 
brought (together with Paul) to rest assured in this ; 
*^that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
DISSOLVED, we have a biiilding of God, an house not 
made with hands, ETERNAL in the HEAVENS." 
' t remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

* AMICUS VERITATIS. 
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td THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir, — ^I think controversy is generally «o wwpro/itoftfe 
that I resisted the inclination I felt, to reply to the re-^ 
marks of your correspondent **Amicus Veritatis" in thcf 
July number of the Albuniy and should not have trou- 
bled you further on the subject, had the question been 
likely to dr6p — when reading the observations of "A. 
v.", I was reminded of the lines written by the late Rev* 
J. Owen, on an unsuccessful attempt to reconcile two 
learned controversialists at Cambridge, as they had 
a most happy effect on the parties to whom they were 
addressed. 

I transcribe the lines as I remember them from the 
lips of the venerated author, Yours truly, 

AN INQUIRER; 

"How rare that task a prosperous issue finds, 
Tyhich seeks to reconcile divided minds — 
A thousand scruples rise at passion's touch 
This yields tod little thai expects top much j 
iEach wishes each, with other eyes to see, 
And many sinners can't make two agree. 
What mediation then the Saviour shewed. 
Who reconciled them each to God ! — ' 
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tt is written in the sacred page, that, when theeartii 
rose fair and green again from out the waters of the 
flood, the Lord said in his heart, While the earth re-* 
maineth, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
day and night, shall not cease. In the revolution of 
the seasons, and in the alternate succession of light 
and daikness we see the faithfulness of God in fulfil- 
ling his promise. The Lord in his goodness has ren^ 
dered the changes of the whole revolving year, subser- 
vient/ not only to the benefit; but also to the happiness 



bf man. Every thing is beautiful in its season, ah^ 
fevery season has it^ own attractions. Evem winter^ 
stern and barren, with his denuded branches and wide 
spread dreariness, possesses advantages peculiar to 
himself, besides preparing lis for the enjoyment of 
opening spring or returning summen 

The spring season, at first dreary frc>iii th^ lingering 
Vestiges of winter^ but afterwards cheering the hopes 
t)f the husbajftdman, has now given place td an auspi-^ 
dous suffliaaer, the cold east winds are now sunk to 
rest,^ and warmth and sunshine, gentle showers and 
distilling dews have produced more than ordinarily a- 
bundant vegetation. The earth, which during the win-^ 
ter months was shrouded in gloomy is once more robed 
in her emerald mantle, and all nature has assumed a 
hew and more lovely aspect. What an interesting 
iscene does the landscape now present, bright with the 
light of sunny skies! There we behold fields covered 
ivith waving corn, pastures clothed with flocks, trees* 
green with all the luxury of leaves; floviws blooming 
in almost endless variety^ birds of varied note, each 
With its sdng of rilirth> now rejoicing in the glories of 
triumphant summer; Well may we praise our Hea- 
irenly Father, in the letriguagS of the Psalmist: — 

^*So Thou the year raost liberally,- dost with thy gfjotiiiess crown ; 
And all thy paths abundantly, on us drop fatness down." 

In summer, the scenery of mountain and moor, of 
lake and sea, is unusually interesting. These objects, 
amid the glooin of winter, have nothing to excite any 
pl^ihreable emotion; but when summer once shines 
upon the world, what object more interesting than the 
stm-'lit mountain, raising his summit to the skv, I arc' 
and bold, and surrounded by fertile valleys, with all 
the varied forms of woodland beauty.' Nor is the in- 
terest diminished by the extensive moor spreading {\y 
in the distance, and skirting the blue horizon. The 
inagnifieence of the scene receives fresh additions fvowL 
the placid lake, reflecting in its, limpid waters %h& 
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foliage which crowns its banks, and cooling the sultry 
air which plays on its glassy surface. "Wood and 
water," in a thousand real or imaginary relations, enter 
largely into those scenes which we have been led to 
regard as most attractive, and with which we have the 
greatest number of pleasing associations. The bold 
headland with its rocky precipices, surmounting the 
9.ged oak or waving pine, is perhaps sublime in itself; 
but more than half the deep emotion of the beholder 
is derived from the "rolling billow" which washes its 
foundations. Inanimate nature itself seems to live iri 
the radiance of summer sunshine. 

"The dead creation from his touch, , 
Assumes a mimic Ufe. By him refined, 
In brighter mazes the reluctant stream 
Plays o'er the mead. Tlie precipice abrupt; 
Projecting hoiTor on the blacken'd flood, 
Softens at his return, 'the desert joys 
Wildly through all his Tuelancholy bounds. 
Rude i*uin glitters ; and the briny deep, 
Seen from some promontory's top, 
Far to the blue horizon's utmost verge 
Restless, reflects a floating gleam." 

In summer, nature teefns with animal existence- 
How many forms of life start into activity and enjoy- 
ment — how manv beings feast at the free table which 
God has furnished ! At this season we behold a beau- 
tiful illustration of the words of the Psalmist;- — "Thou 
openest thy hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing." Does all nature now rejoice and praise 
Him, who rules over the glories of the year? And shall 
we allow our minds to dwell on the gorgeous beauty 
of summer's dress, the luxuriance of her fruits, and the 
delicate pencilling of her flowers, without directing 
one solitary aspiration of gratitude to the God of sum- 
mer? Surely not — nay rather, let us with grateful hearts 
ever remember the bountiful Giver of all good, and 
while we survey nature in all her beauty and richness, 
let us recognize the Lord of nature in all his works^, 
and glorify Him, who has thus given us all these 
things richly to enjoy. 
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Need we point to the calm summer evening as a 
season of delightful and profitable meditatiofl- The 
Christian, at such a season, when he looks to earth, or 
air, or sea — ^to the setting or gathering shades of night, 
will learn many useful lessons, whilst he contemplates 
the works of his Father in heaven. He niay, perhaps, 
be led to reflect on the summers that are gone, and 
the friends that'are gone with them; and, pensive and 
sad, he may "love to embalm their memory with tears :" 
but the sun, that sets in gloom to-night, shall rise in 
glory to-morrow ; so believers who have gone down to 
the darkness of the tomb, shall awake to everlasting 
light and life. Can the christian entertain this hope 
of his departed friends? Then all is well. But he is 
also stimulated to duty for himself, that he may not be 
associated at last with those who utter the distressing 
complaint: — "The ^harvest is past, the summer is en- 
ded, and we are not saved!" 

This is now the summer season, and it is the summer 
of life. Winter is coming — old age is approaching — 
death is perhaps not far distant — has provision been 
made for its arrival? 

" But summer will return in all her beauty dressed, 
Nature shsJl rejoice again, and be by man caressed ; 

But ah ! life's summer past away, 

Can never, never hope return. 

Cold winter comes with cheerless ray 

To beam upon the dreary iu*n. 
Then may I daily seek a mansion in the skie=:, 
Where summers never cease, and glory never dies I" 

CEPHAS. 



My dear Sir, In my last letter to you, to which 

you kindly gave insertion in your June number of the 
Album, I merely directed your attention to several doc - 
trines of the word of God, the knowledge and under- 
standing of which, are a source of consolation to the 
established believer, in his present state of existence. I 
refer to the resurrection of the body — the future inheri- 
tance of the saints — and the oneness, or perfect equality 
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of the people of God in their resurrection state. I shall^ 
now, with your permission, treat on each of these sub- 
jects in a separate letter, beginning with that which 
more immediately concerns us — ^the resurrection. 

It is a fact which will not be disputed, that, in the 
present life, there is often not only no difference made 
between the righteous and the wicked, as to outward 
circumstances, but that prosperity is frequently the 
lot of the wicked, while adversity is the appointed 
portion of the righteous. Many of the promises, there- 
fore, which God has given in his holy word, of hap- 
piness to them who fear Him, have not their fulfilment 
in the life that now is, but are reserved for their en- 
joyment at "the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ." Hence it is that belie- 
vers, in every age of the Church, haVe had their atten- 
tion directed to the second coming of the Son of God 
as an event by which their blessedness Would be con- 
summated, and by which death, with all its concomitant 
circumstances, would for ever be abolished. "I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth : and though after my skiri 
worms destroy this body, yet in my Jlesh shall . I see 
God ; whom I shall see for niyself, and mine eyes 
shall behold and not another ; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me." Jobxix, 25 — 27, Although Job 
evidently alludes to #Ae, resurrection, yet he makes no 
mention of it, beyond what concerns himself and his 
Redeemer. A further development of this part of the 
divme will was reserved for a future period.. Isaiah 
was fixed upon to make known to the Church the re^ 
surrection of all the people of God. *'Thy dead men 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise, 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is 
as the dew of herbs, arid the earth shall cast out the 
dead." Isa. xxvi, 19. The wicked or the rest of the 
dead are here omitted. Daniel makes the communica- 
tion concerning them, and also confirms Isaiah'j^ tes- 
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dmony concerning the elect: "Many of them that ^leep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. " 
Daniel xii, 2. The resurrection both of the just and 
of the unjust is here plainly asserted, and also a pro- 
bability is afforded of the order in which the two par- 
ties will come forth ; the precedence being given to 
them who shall avyake to everlasting life. The same 
ord.er is observed by our Lord, connected with the fact 
of ^distinct resurrection of each party ; both resurrec- 
tions being accomplished by the voice of the Son of 
God. ^*The hour is coming in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth j 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation/' John v, 28, 29. We cannot conclude 
from this passage, as to whether the resurrection of 
the wicked will immediately succeed that of the right- 
eous, or that a space of time will intervene between 
them. 'J'his, however, we are able to ascertain 
from other portions of the Bible. The separate men- 
tion of the resurrection of the just,(see Luke xiv, 14.) 
while it Establishes the doctrine of its being a distinct 
resurrection froir^ that of the wicked, affords a proba- 
bility that a space of time wiW intervene between them. 
Isaiah alludes to this period and says it will be many 
days. "They" (the wicked who shall be destroyed at 
the dissolution of the earth, which, with the resurrec- 
tion of the just, will take place at Christ's coming, 
see 2 Pet. iii. IThes. iv.) "shall be gathered together, 
as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut 
up in prison,andrt/i^erwaAi^rfay5shalltheybe visited." 
Isa. xxiv, 22. Paul calls the time of this visitation 
the end, which is to come after the resurrection of 
them that are Christ's, '^n Christ shall all be made 
alive. But every man in his own order(or band): Christ 
the firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
poming: then (or afterward, see Greek)comeththe end." 
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1 Cor. XV, 22 — 24. It is evident fi*om this quotation 
that the people of God will rise again at Christ's com- 
ing, that the endy when the wicked shall be gather- 
ed like tares to be burnt, (Mat. xiii, 40 — 42.) will not 
be until afterward^ and it authorises us to expect, that 
as a long period has elapsed between the resurrection 
of Christ and of them that are Christ's; so a long pe- 
riod may elapse between the resurrection of (hem that 
are Christ's and ttie end when the wicked will receive 
their final doom. There is, therefore, nothing in any 
ofthe passages that we have examined, which would 
prevent us from receiving the testimony of John, on 
the same subject, in a plain and literal sense, while 
there is much to encourage us to do so. "I saw 
thrones, and they (the followers of Christ — the saints, 
Mat. xix, 28. 1 Cor. vi, 2.)sat upon them, and judg- 
ment was given unto them, and I saw the souls (a part 
put for the whole, as is common in scripture, — *Man 
became a living 5owr — 'Let every soul he subject unto 
the higher powers') of them that were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which 
had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads or in their 
hands(the martyrs are here particularly noticed, in the 
same manner as the poor woman who anointed our 
Lord with the ointment is particularly noticed in the 
Gospel, and as Peter after the resurrection; Go and 
tell his disciples and Peter)and they (who sat upon the 
thrones, to whom judgment was given, and among 
whom were those who were beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus, and for the word of God)lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection, on such the se- 
cond death hath no power, but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thou- 
sand years." Rev. xx, 4 — 6. "Be patient, therefore,, 
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ibrethren unto the coming of the Lord." James v. 7, 8. 
*^* Wherefore comfort one another with these words." 
Yours very faithfully, T. O. 

SENTENCES. 

A Believer waits at the throne of grace for God — 
lie waits at the ordinances or at the doors of wisdom 
for the Lord Jesus Christ and he waits in the word for 
:the Holy Spirit. Ps. xxvii. 14. 

Divine goodness leads us to repentance, divine merr- 
.cy follows us all our days, divine grace teaches us, 
divine lov« .constraijis us — divine truth frees us — - 
divine power keeps us, and divine peace rules in us. 

When John saw the Lord in Patmos Rev. i, it was 
a sight of him now a suffering saviour in the midst of 
his suffering church — but when the church speaks of 
her Lord in Song v, it is of him in glory : do read 
over the different descriptions of the same divine per- 
son by Solomon and John, and contrast the furnace, 
sword, and flame of the one, with the gold, flowers, 
ivory, and sapphires of the other. 1 John iii. 2. 

The Father's love, the Son's work, and the Spirit's 
power, are the munitions of rocks to the believing souL 

What is man's life but incessant sin, both outward 
and inward ! Prov. xx. 9. 

Real faith is satisfied with nothing but what comes 
from God ; which goes to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
which is the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

When our Lord came first, he came to put away 
sin ; but when he comes the second time, he will 
come to put away sinners. Mat. xiii. 4L 

When believers reach eternal glory, or attain to the 
resurrection of the dead, like our Lord Jesus Christ; 
if any should set before them their former trials, po^ 
verty, and sufferings, they would say as our Lord did, 
what things ? for they shall forget their poverty, and 
remember their misery no more. Job xi. 16. Luke 
^^xiv. 19. 
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A barren bough mounts upwards, tut a fruitful 
branch bends downwards — many will exalt themselves 
Ibut he that humbleth himself shall be exalted — there 
are three seasons, prayer, preaching, and reading, in 
^hich God seeks among the trees. Luke xiii, 8. 

Life is like a circle forming — to close us in for ever! 
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Necessity commands — refusal none 
Can be receiv'd — its mandate calm, yet stern, 
Must be obeyed. And so that Iwme is left: 
Eiit not without tliose waning conflicts keen, 
Which mock tlie strongest soul's attempts to quell. 
Tliat curling smoke which seems fio brave the sky, 
] )<'spising gravitation's steady grasp, 
( Tlio' tliis it does not) is the last index now. 
Which tells my sense tliat home is there, that there 
I'uU bpsvms fie^ve ii^ concert with my own ; 
^'hat tht^re is all that holds frtjil natuies knot, 
On which my earthly w -al or woe depends. — 
AVho is there that has felt an itching wish. 
In foreign climes to roam, in quest of joys. 
Or fortune's morbid form, or honors vain ? 
Ah ! home you know not — go to other lands. 
And eat the husks of friendless wjmdenn<j: ; 
lletum and say : — I knew not what was home. 
Or is there who has found a l^fe of ease 
Upon his natal spot, nor felt the call 
Of mad ambition : but to home inurer', 
Tho' ravished not in youth with all its charms, 
Its latent cheers of harmless meriiment ; 
In manhood to its lures insensate still ? 
You must forsake those never varying scenes 
Of pleasures ill-esteemed, before you can. 
From sure experience, answer — What is liomc ? 
Like as the mellow light from yonder sun. 
The live long day, by torp.ent man is scorn'd, 
And treated idly as a thing of nought. 
Lo ! darkness comes, and sullen tliankless man 
Is taught that light is life, and nought lesidc. 
*Tis the hollow groan from that damp, darkeu'd cell, 
F'rom 'mid the clank'ng chains and grating iron, 
That, with the aiTowed voice of human woe, 
iiow brings to mortal ken the tread of liberty. 
I'hus then is heme — and thus well known our homo 
Shall be, when, from the darkness bleak 
Of carnal blindness — duiigeon deep and foul 
Of this clay tenement, our souls shall veer 
To heaven our happy home of Light and Libertv. 

S. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Sir, — Amid the various subjects that have 
appeared in your monthly miscellany — allow me to 
say that, however instructing they may have been to a 
large proportion of your readers, there are a few, I 
trust, that will not object to the more grave and sober 
statements that may appear in unison with the testi- 
mony of the word; I therefore have ventured for your 
approval a few remarks connected with what constitutes 
a new creature in Christ Jesus — and the reply imme- 
diately presents itself to the renewed mind — ^life in 
Christ. 

If the implanting'a new nature in the old oile con- 
stituted what is implied by being a new creature in 
Christ, as some have affirmed and many believe, then 
it would appear that the new nature so implanted is 
powerless or weaker than the old, as we cannot do the 
things that we would, but are obliged to confess that 
we are altogether helpless, and that nothing less than 
the power of God displayed on our behalf by commu- 
nication can enable us to do any thing to the praise 
and glory of God — consequently as all creatures are 
dependant upon the Lord for communications, and 
only as they stand new creatures in Christ can they 
receive communications, so it would also appear from 
scripture, all that is received is by faith, which standeth 
not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God : 
and as faith stands in the power of God, and the new 
creature in Christ, they cannot scripturally be said to 
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he 111 us, although we may be the subjects of faith and 
new creatures in Christ. It is a sweet mercy to have all 
'Our blessedness in Christ, riot in ourselves : for in me, 
that is in my flesh there dwelleth no good thing — ^yet 
there are portions of God's word which speak of the 
church being in Christ and Christ in fhe Church; such 
as, if any man be in Christ he is a new creature Christ 
in you the hope of glory ; he that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the sam 3 biiiigelh fqrth much fruit : these have 
a special reference to our being in Christ and Christ 
being in us, in oneness of nature, life and spirit ;. and 
t think the Apostle entered sweetly into the fclessed- 
;:iess of the same by dear experience when he knew 
not whether he was in the body or out of the body. 
.' Sq agaija. Blessed be the God and Father of oiy* 
Lord Jesds Christ who hath blessed us with all spirit- 
jial blessings in heavenly places in Christ, and hath 
raised us lip together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. If we were to speak 
<)f the locality of our bodies, we should say that they 
.are in earthly places, but our blessings are in heaven- 
ly pls^Ges in Christ. Surely such testimonies plainly set 
forth the standing and position of the Church of God; 
and in the reception of the same, we know somewhat 
pf their blessedness; but in attempting to speculate 
upon them, are lost in confusion. — To me it appears 
worse than fruitless toendeavourby excellency ofspeech 
Xo makieplahito the undei^tanding, that whichiji^^mys- 
terious in itself, for if comprehended by human wis- 
(loni then it must necessarily cease to be any longer 
^ mystery— the Apostle says we speak the wisdom of 
God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory: and haying 
i:eceived the spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God, 
cbrnparing spiritual things with spiritual ; and as it is 
imppssible for the natural man to comprehend that 
which IS spiritual, so it is equally impossible for the 
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^^^piixitually minded man, to , explain that which }s 
. p3fsterious J therefore, it is better to be fools for Christ-s 

sake, and in every thing to give thanks, for this is the 
.will pf God in Christ Jesus concerning you, and to 

re|oicethat all are yours, and ye are Christ's, aixd 
vCjpptjs God's. J, H. C. 

TEMPERANCE. 

^Ih the commencement of our previous article on this 
subject, we signified our purpose df advocating its 
claims on the broad basis of general utility, by asking 
th^ question: — Are Temperance societies calculated 
to do good or evil? We then endeavoured to prove 
that Scripture does not nullify the principles of total 
abstinence by adverse precepts, or stultify its practice 
by hostile example; as, before venturing to expect 
that any system, however secular in its nature and 
import, will work well as a system, we consider it ne- 
cessary to prove, that, if not directly countenanced, it 
at least is not by express declaration rejected, in the 
Word of Truth, It this connot be done, all efforts 
-founded on such a system must eventually be woful- 
ly frustrated. — *'Temperatus," perhaps with apparent 
justice, complains of Temperance being confounded 
with Total Abstinence. We freely admit that Tem- 
perance does not imply total abstinence in its broad 
signification j; but we do assert that te^iperance im- 
plies a total abstinence from certain drinks; or inverse- 
ly, that a total abstinence from these drinks does, in 
this particular, imply temperance; for which reason, 
we may legitimately designate Total Abstinence soci- 
eties, helps to promote **Temperance." Not to be mis- 
understood, we may here state, that we understand total 
abstinence to mean a refraining from all intoxicating 
drinks, the juice of the grape only excepted; though 
we hope to be able to show that even total restraint 
from wine itself is approved in Scripture, if voluntarily 
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undertaken. The former we consider imperative upon 
all men as a social and moral duty, being in no-wise 
opposed in the Word. 

"Temperatus" gets rid of our starting question by a 
very subtle evasion. He says there are "instances , in 
which they are a positive evil." Now, we required a 
candid answer as to their tendency upon the whole, and 
he fills our mouth with certain "instances.'* This 
seems very like grappling with sophisms. Were we 
to ask whether Church-going is calculated to do good 
or evil ; might we not be answered that in millions of 
"instances they are a positive evil ;" because some of 
the heads of Christian churches teach that all who are 
.within their pale are children of light, all others chil- 
dren of darkness. Thus you might strike at the root of 
all institutions human and divine. The answer is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the purpose intended to be gained. 

"Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? &c." saith Sol- 
omon. A greater than Solomon answers : "They that 
tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine'' Prov. xxiii. 29. There are indubitably two 
kinds of wine mentioned here, with how great soever 
discursive tactTemperatus may huddle them into grape- 
juice ; one of which may indeed be partaken of; but 
even at it there must be no tarrying : the other we 
may not even "go to seek." The first is winey possibly 
such as intoxicated Noah; the second is mixed wine 
(Heb. Mimsac)y nowhere recommended ^ in Scripture, 
so far as we are aware, a match for our rao Aexn mixtures. 

Our correspondent is quite mistaken when he says^ 
"An attempt is made to set Solomon and Paul at Vari- 
ance." We endeavoured to reconcile their apparently 
conflicting precepts by shewing that the subjects spor 
ken of were essentially different. Even admitting them 
to be the same, the occasions are distinct. The one 
prohibits as a useless beverage ; the other prescribes 
as a useful inedicine : there is no parallel. We are 
sorry to find sophistical insinuations in a sentence 
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where *^sound logic'* should pre-eminently be dis- 
played. We lament not being able to supply our 
correspondent with a few bottles of good unmixed wine« 
as no doubt it would be of incalculable benefit to his 
stomach, deranged, as it may be, with the 'sparkling' 
mixtures. He, it seems, is beginning to be convinced 
(from his stomach's experience) that he has either gone 
to the wrong shop, or tlfttt Paul was a bad physician. 

His paraphrase on Jhe eommand, '*Look not upon," 
tells too much, and so tells nothing* We perfectly 
agree with him that the phrase may signify intention 
of mind, when used positively ; but when used nega- 
tively, he forgets that it implies totaj laversion of mind. 
**Look not upon" — that is, disregard it — reject it — ^let 
not the slightest desire be towards it. See Mat. v. 28. If 
then the heart's desire be evil, how much more evil 
must it be to gratify that desire. But does any one 
say, that a man may drink wiwe, and yet not ''look 
upon" it so as to desire it ; that he may act contrary to 
the intention of his mind, and thus obey the inspired 
counsel ? Were this possible (which we do not admit) 
then you might justify unwilling Pilate. This same 
kind of wine is spoken of in Psa. Ixxv. 8. Isa. v. 22. 
Again in Isa. xix. 14., followed by this significant 
pht:ase, "as a drunken man staggereth in his vomit/' 
Will we again be told that all wines are nothing else 
than grape-juice? We hope otherwise. 

Our opponent labours hard to i)rove that Christ ,np- 
proved of wine-drinking ! Who denies it ? He might 
as well have demonstrated that there was no argument 
in his letter, a fact equally notorious. But we did, 
and do now, deny that Christ approved of drink mg 
mixed wine. We demand proof ih.it he did. 

^'Temper atus," repudiates the iilea of going to the 
Word of God, (we have already stated our reasons for 
so doing, merely on the defensive) to "prop up a 83*8^ 
tem which is gnly of man's invention." Il is a pity 
that a writer, so profound in erudition, should atiect 
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nnch ignorance of Bible facts. Who ' invented ik& 
system in Old Testament times? Who comnoiandecif 
Manoah*s wife to be a total abstainer ? Who gave tfe^f, 
few to Moses regarding total abstainers, as recorded 
in the 6th of Numbers? Who commissioned Jeremiah 
to carry the promise of an everlasting 'prop* to thei 
totol abstinence system ? This was not only absti- 
iK^ce from mixtures^ but from mw^* itself. To hiave 
done : we are neither Nazarife nor Rechabite ; but w^" 
advocate that system which has been the means^ ivt 
God's hand, of snapping many a coi-d of licentious- 
ness, of drying many a mother's cheek, of giving bread 
to many a helpless child, and which, we trust, will 
yet be the means of wresting from the grasp of Satan 
one of his most fatal instruments — intoxicating ^brink^ 



ANGELS. 

\**Are they not all ministoring spiHtSt sent forth io mitUster for them who 
ahall be heirs of snhation r Heh. i. 14.] 



There is an angel n^ar, 

Bright miniBter oi good ; 
Soothing to rest each trembling fear, 
• That haunts earth's solitude. 

Some holy thought he tends, 
Just rais'd on virtue's soil ; 

And to th' awaked spirit lends 
Strength for the coming toil. 

And now the race begun, 
More anxious is his care ; 

Teaching the soul in faith to run, 
And guarding from each snare. 

Whilst in temptation's horn*, 
When passion's furious tide 

Descends with uni'esisted power, 
Who could the shock abide ; 



Bid not his unseen hand, 
Prepared for danger's call, 

Swiftly put forth at Ood's command^ 
Avert the dreadful faU ? 

The humble ]^enitent, 

Low at God's throne in prayer, 
Hears a soft voice in mercy sent 

T&tell of pardon there. 

How sweet then the repose 
That Angel-spirit proves ; 

In blest employ to wait on those^ 
Whom Jesus dearly loves; 

Along the path of grace, 
He leads them safely on ; 

Till reach'd at length the resting plae* 
Before the Saviour's throne. 



Loud now the anthems ring :— 
"A sinner welcomed home :" 

New songs of praise the angels sing, 
"Sin, Death, is overcome." 



H. H. 
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iro THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

My dear Sir, — It is not my intention to offer any re- 
marks on the lastcoromunication of "Amicus Veritat\s." 
I must therefore leave him to discover for himseliVthe 
historical inaccuracy concerning Luther ; and also his 
evident want of grammatical perception, in the passage 
with which his epistle is concluded. I willingly forego 
the honour of appearing ag^n on the list, with a writer, 
who, fromanover-fecnndity of imagination, and by an 
illegitimate mode of argumentation, possesses the faci- 
lity of inventing assertions, and then of ascribing their 
authorship to one to whose sentiments they are directly 
opposed. 

Several of the points at issue ; such as "the renewal 
of the earth hy the purifying process of fire," — "the 
sucking child playing on the hole of the asp," — and 
our havinij; "a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens," are necessarily embraced 
in the subjects which I have promised to present to 
your readers, and which, "if the Lord will," shall be 
forwarded in due time. I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, T. O. 



The Snowberry. 

(Conchulvd fiyrm our lost.) 

O faithful teachers, be i>ot discouraged : you arie 
now sowing the seed : it maybe, another will first put 
to the sickle ; but think not that the word of God will 
Tettnii unto him void. Many of those who now seem 
to you careless and indifferent, may one day rejoice 
your hearts by their holy lives, and happy deaths. 
Like the snowberry, the blossom and fruit may come 
together. I frequently saw Betsy, and always left 
with her a text at parting, which was made the sub- 
ject of our conversation ; and I was thankful to find 
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fiad been the subject of her thoughts. Her sense of her 
sinfulness increased. The interest she took in what I 
said, when talking of Jesus, was expressed more bj 
looks than words; except an emphatic "oh! yes." I 
could not doubt the reality of the Spirit's wprk, and I 
felt anxious to see her possessing a sense of forgiveness 
through, and acceptance in the Beloved. 

About this time I left home. It seemed probable that 
•he would continue a few weeks longer : but I felt as- 
sured of her interest in Christ, and with him I left 
her, believing that in his own time he would manifest 
himself unto her, as he doth not unto the world. Our 
parting text was, "The Lord is my Shepherd, &c.'' 
After a fortnight's absence from home, I saw her again. 
The outward man was decaying ; but it see^ied to me 
that the inward man was strengthened. She felt that 
Jesus was able and willing to save her; y^t coJijildnot 
fee] sure she was safe. I often read to Jier, and she 
continued calm and conaposed. She W$is soon removed 

to her grandmother's at N— . I hastened to take 

(not an eternal-^it will only last through time) — I 
hastened to take a farewell of my d^ar friend, and was 
for the last time permitted to whisper to her, "God is 
Love." This was the last time I saw her. It was in 
themicldle of July. About the end of August, my 
mother, being at N— — , went to piake enquiries about 
Betsy. She had died two days before j and, from 
what my mother heard from the pious iiui-se, who had 
for some time been with her we could not dpubt that she 
islept in Jesus. On the Saturday the nurse was talking 
of the happiness there is in Christ: she said "I wish I 
could feel it." The next mornin ^ (Sunday) she said 
*^I am happy now.'- When askeJ if in Christ? she 
answered, *' Yes:" and a little after said, "Don't let any 
one come to see me to-day." It was asked, "If Miss 
D. (her teacher) comes, would you not like to see her?'' 
^1 don't mean such as them," she replied. She was; 
.evidently afraid lest her mind should be taken off 
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Christ. She continued a few hours in the'same calm, 
duiet frame of mind, and then slept the sleep of death 
and I firmly believe, "sleeps in Jesus." Betsy had* 
said very little to any one but myself, and ithasbeea 
suggested to me, I may be too sanguine about her ; 
and while writing, the thought has once cf^ssed my 
tfitnd — suppose after all, I am deceiving myself; but 
nb"1 "He will in no wise cast out." It is all free. He 
gave the desire : he satisfied it : he gave repentance, 
and would he withhold remission of sins ? Oh no ! 

Betsy was naturally reserved, and I can easily ua- 
clerstand, the thunders of Siaai would only bar from 
hope a soul tremblingly alive to its own deficiencies;: 
but the sweet voice of the gospel unlocked her tongue, 
and I think I have a well-grounded hope that she is 
now in heaven singing the praises of the Lamb. I 
often look forward to the time, when her Sunday 
school teacher, and her unworthy friend shall join her 
in, and perhaps be met by, her on the threshold of 
heaven, there, to enjoy for ever the love of God, where 
bjth he that sow.^th, and he that reapeth shall re- 
joice together. 



We cannot make things grow ; 

ShaU we refTi<«o to plant ? 
Oh 1 doubtiu}^, foolish question ! no! 

.God will the sweet show'rs grant 

We cannot'^ change the heart — 
Why with the sinner plead ? 

Cannot the Spirit grace impart ? 
Can He not raise the dead? 

Work whUe 'tis called to-day, 
rhe night will shortly come, 

"When we shall all be called away. 
To meet our fijial doom. 

piney. 



And will not some we knew. 
Some that we lov'd on earth, 

Look sad reproaches on those who 
Felt what the soul was worth. 

Oh ! shall we see th:^m die, 
Nor stiivo to reserve one ? 

Oh ! let us to our Fatlier cry 

Let us frequent the throne. 

Let us for others pray. 

Nor for self only livc' ; 
Our labour is not thiown away, 

God will the increas.* give. 



L. 



THE RESURRECTION. 



I^ir, — That there will be a time, or times, when 
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^hedead^ righteous and wicked, will be raised from 
their graves under some form, we take as granted on 
all hands. Out of this proposition there naturally 
arises the two following questions, viz.:— 

1, Will there be any order in the resurrection ? 

3. If ^i^ order will be observed, may we calculate 
Vpoii a dispensation of some duration between the dis* 
tiBct resurrections?' j^ . j^^ 

That an order is decreed of God is clear from 1 
Thes. iv. 16, "The dead in Christ shall rise first/* 
The first question, then, requu-es no comment. 

The answer to the second is not so easy. Not being 
^ branch of dogmatic theology, it admits of various 
views without infringing on the fundamentals of Chris-* 
tianity. It is a question of interest, though not of vi-p 
tality; of some difficulty, but not of obscurity. 

,The duke of Manchester, a writer of profound dis- 
crimination, with special reference to Dan. xii. 2, and 
John V. 28, 29, says, "At Christ's coming, the resur^ 
rection of just and unjust shall take place, by which I 
do not mean to deny a priority of order in the resurrec-r 
tion of the righteous, but only assert, that there will 
be no dispensation intervening between the resurrec-^ 
tion of the one class and that of the other." Horc^ 
HebraiccBy p. 118. I make this quotation as the two 
conflicting views are therein stated with perspicuity. 

Before I enter formally upon the question, allow me 
to advert to a statement of your correspondent which, 
if true, casts a gloom over the patriarchal Church. 
He says, "Isaiah was fixed upon to make known to 
the Church, the resurrection of ail the people of God." 
If, then, Isaiah made known this pirani ount doctrine 
to the Church, we must conclude that previous to the 
days of Isaiah, it was not known by the Church. This 
appears to me the inevitable conclusion; and yet it is 
one desirable to be evaded. That the great doctrine 
of a general resurrection, the climax of faith, should 
have been concealed fronj the Church until the tinje 
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iof fcai^rh carries with it no degree of plausibility; and 
tftat tiie p^issage quoted contaiils its formal aninounee- 
toient is any thing but clear. Could we palliate the 
I^Und superstition of the patriarchs in giving com- 
mjwiiis. tolay their bones in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors if we deny their belief in the resurrfection of 
their bodies? Or could we justify the Hebrews in. 
obeyingtheir injunctions if wedeny their knowledge, as . 
e church, of the resurrection? This position is untenable^ 
being (as it seems to me) subversive of the creed 
of God's people in al! the early ages of the church. 

'In the prosecution of my proposed subject, I shall 
first investigate Dan. xii. 2. The heavenly messenger 
Announces, (ver. 1.) "And at that time shall Michael 
stand up &c. ; and at that time thy people shall be 
delivered, everyone that shall be found written in the 
book. (Compare Rev, xx. 12 — :15.) And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame, everlas- 
ting contempt." The question is, when shall these 
arise? The vision answers, ^at that time,' when Michael 
shall stand up, when there shall be a time of trouble, 
(Rev. XX. 8.) and when all shall be delivered who are 
written in the book of Life, as recorded in Rev. xx.I5. 
Mark, there is only one time mentioned throughout, 
and at this time many shall awake, and in this many 
are comprehended, without controversy, righteous and 
wicked. It does not affect the argument whether this 
time will be at the beginning or end of the millenium ; 
it being enough to know at present, that at that tim^ 
(what time I do not say) both good and bad will a- 
wake. It may perhaps be objected that this criticism 
on the expression, at that time, confining it to one 
time destroys the idea of order also. This objection 
is easily met. The lsiuelite3 all went over Jordan at 
the same time ; and yet there was the strictest order 
observed in their passage. No space intervened be- 
tween the passage of one tribe and that of the next, and 
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yet there was no confusion. So far then as Danierd 
':testimony naay be relied on, we cannot expect any 
intermediate dispensation, 

I shall go on next n;ionth(by permission) to examine 
yaripus ofiier texts corroboratory of Daniel's testimony. 

AMICUS VERl^TAyiS^ 

[Written for t^ Aj^xnf.,^ 

Helen Aslxton was the ^ftly »c]hild of & ^gendemaH 
\Fho resided in the covtnty of L i - ^ w . ^ Her father 
hdkd in early life been €(4ucajL6d fqr i\^e church j but 
ibeing of an active aud .enterprising disppsiti^on^ he 
preferred the bustle of the mercan^i/e worl^ ipjft^^ s^" 
]cfed profession fpr which he yvas designed. H9.vinff 
married a young lady ot inestimatye worth, but of an 
humble sphere in life and without fojrtune^ he was 
fConsequently neglected by hi'^ irp mediate friencjjs, ^-n^ 
very rarely had any intercourse subsisted tbetween 
;them. He had retired from business after the decease 
.of his beloved wife, keenly felt by hipi s^s^^n irrepara- 
ble loss, not onlv on his own account, but pn account 
of his dear child, the sole remaining pledge of their 
mutual attachment. Ht-len was a mere child when 
.deprived of the vigilant care and tender solicitude of 
her whose place none on earth could supply. But 
Mr Ashtoii, instead of giving biniself.up a prey to weak 
desponde :.cy, blessed God, that, although widowed, 
he had many cpmtorts remaining, was not left childr 
less ; but that he had something to stiujulate to ex- 
^ertion, and actuate the powers of his vivid mind, with- 
out which, inactivity, and barren distaste to the worlds 
too often succeed disappointment^ and leave those gifts 
,of nature and Providence unimproved, when thefruitspf 
cultivation might be reaped alundanlly Their cottage 
was situ ted in a lovely fertile vale, having a slopine 
^awn in front, extending considerably to eacli side, ana 
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bordered with trees of various'kinds ; whilst at the foot 
a beautiful winding stream traced its course; and 
meandering through a grove, leaped over the edge of a 
limestone rock to the depth of four or five feet, presen- 
ting in expressive minature all the features of the cat- 
aract. The whole scene, combining fertility with 
beauty, exhibited to view an appearance at once pic- 
turesque and romantic. 

Mr. A.'s income, though not large, still enabled them 
to live in ease and even elegance,' and also to spend a 
considerable sum in acts of beneficence. He atten- 
ded to the education of Helen with all the feelings of 
a fond parent. They would each day, when walking 
out together in their hours of recreation, sit down by 
the side of the brook, when he would descant with 
eloquent enthusiasm on nature and its surrounding 
beauties, whilst she would sit gazing in his face with 
admiration and delight, inhaling, as it were, with every 
breath the spirit he wished to inspire ; and thus her re- 
flections were led from *^nature up to nature's God." 
Hejtaught her the French and Italian languages, and 
having cultivated a taste for music and drawing, he in- 
structed^her in them'; and her refined taste received 
his lessons with no ordinary avidity. Time passed in 
this manner with ^little variation until she was eigh- 
teen years of age. They mingled little with society, 
except with the family of a neighbouring clergyman, 
whojl^ had a daughter about the age of Helen, with 
whom she formed an intimacy. 

Annie Radcliffe was an amiable girl ; and her tastes 
and pursuits agreed so nearly with Helen's, (though 
she wanted that vividness of perception and acuteness 
of mind which characterized Helen in all her pur- 
suits) that she regarded her with a sincere attachment. 

Mr. Ashton's elder and only brother, who lived at 
a distance in anadjoining county, was a weal thy landed 
proprietor, holding a high station in society. He had 
a son and daughter, the former of whom, about three 
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years Helen's senior, had been travelling with a tutoc 
on the Continent; and, having attained his majority^ 
had returned to take possession of an estate beqVieathed 
to him by a maternal uncle. He had never seen his 
uncle since he was a boy, and he only remembered 
Helen a playful little child romping about and pluck- 
ing the flowers to make a "bouquet for cousin Willie.'* 
Sometimes in bis contemplative moods, they were the 
subject of his thoughts, arousing a strong feeling of 
curiosity to see them in their comparatively humble 
and retired home. He wondered what Helen was like 
now ? He knew she was a pretty child ; but had she 
grown a handsome woman ? Seeing^ that she had, in 
all likelihood, been brought up in seclusion and in ab» 
sence of female society^ he thought her manners must 
be awkward and unpolished ; however^ to graiify this 
inclination of inquiry, he resolved, when convenient for 
him, to make an excursion to that part of the country 
incog ; and then endeavour to effect an introduction, 
if He'found them at all worth his notice. Verifying 
the adage, "where there is a will there is a way," be* 
fore the end of summer, he put his plan into execution; 
but without the knowledge of his family, who, in their 
obstinacy and pride, would no doubt have refused 
th^ir consent to his acknowledging their less ex- 
alted relatives. 

On a beautiful day at noon, William went out from 
a village a few miles from Woodvale (the residence 
of his uncle) with his angling apparatus ; and having 
sauntered about till near evening along the brook withr 
out accomplishing his hidden object, to which the 
fishing rod was a bare pretext — without, I say, seeing 
any of the Cottage inmates, he departed, and resolved 
to try again next day. 

Annie Kadcliffe had been visiting with Helen, but 
had taken leave that day, expecting to meet a gentle- 
man at her father's, to whom she had been for some 
time Jianceef and who, it was supposed, had now coma 
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to claim her hand. After her departure, Helen felt 
lonely, and throwing on her hat and shawl, with a 
ix>ok in her hand strolled towards the rivulet. 
.' (To be continued.) 



SENTENCES- 



If we are faithful in a few things, the Lord will 
make us rulers over many things. Mat. xxv. 23. If 
we are contented with «2nall things, the Lord will 
give us all things. The woman or Canaan asked to 
gathers up the crumbs, and the Lord gave her what* 
soever she would. 

Rev. iv. 6. So is the whole elect Church in the four 
<iuarters of the earth round about the throne in life 
in pmyer, and in worship ; and in the midst of the 
throne, in Christ, their Head, and their Redeemer* 

2 Cor. V. 2. A knowledge of sin, which is by the 
law ; a sense of sin, which is by the Spirit ; and a 
sight of sin which is by the death of Christ j make a 
believer groan earnestly and continually. 

Some professors find their joy and peace in doing, 
but a child of God finds joy and peace in believing : 
ttie former are well pleased when they have done 
somethii^g ; but the latter when he apprehends some- 
thing of the Lord Jesus Christ. Phil. iii. 12-7-14. 

Preaching the gospel is to humble t^te sinner, to 
exalt'the Saviour, and to glorify God : for whatsoever 
does not humble the sinner, is not the gospel ; what- 
soever does not exalt the Saviour is not the gospel ; and 
whatsoever does not glorify God is not the gospel. 

The word of the Lord is a tried word, and they are 
a tried* people to whom this word of salvation is sent. 

A man must be in Christ, before he can be perse- 
cuted or suffer for Christ. 

Natural life is like a waste, or being in an open 
field ; — 3pirilual life is like a garden, or being admit- 
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(cd to the sight of a mansion; — ^but the life hereafter 
withahouse not made with hands. John xiv. 2. having 
ull things yours fof ever. 1 Cor. iii. 21. — 23. We were 
once without, in the open field even as others. Ezek. 
xvi. 6.; we are now brought nigh by the blood of 
Ohrist : but we shall soon have an abundant entrance 
in to go no more out. Rev. iii. 12. 



THE TBANSFIOURATION. 

The last bright vestige of the parting SUH 

Had from th' extreme horizon died away, 

And eve's grey shades around Uie mountain's side 

Were gathering fast: when, waking from their sleep« 

The theee behold with awe inefSible 

A Glory greater than of mid-day sun 

Elfiilgent streaming round them : it was not 

A splendor, like to that of .heavenly light 

Reflected from th' unc<mscious ocean's breast. 

But light Essential, Increate, Distinct 

From brightest effulgence. Glorious far beyond 

The loveliest forms in which the creature shines ', 

The Personal Glory of the Son of God 

Forth bursting thro' his manhood : glittering waves 

A lustre o'er his garments, such as art 

Of Fuller ne'er could perfect : from his face 

The Godhead beams in glories all its o>vn. 

The precincts of the mountain's top become 

A bright Pavilion for th' incarnate God ! 

For lo ! in glory, and in converse deep, 

Two who had walk'd with God in olden time, 

"With Him appear — the one, with eye undimm'd. 

And vigour imabated, in th' embrace 

Of God resigned his soul on Nebo's height— 

The other, fiery chariots bore away 

From earth to heav'n — both on the Daysman's pledge 

And God the Father's credit saVd and blest. 

But not of mighty acts in ancient times 

By them achieved, nor e'en of future days, 

When with their Lord in glory, they shall come 

To judgment; nor of changes vast, through which 

The Roman world should pass : His grand decease 

Is all their theme — ^though they before had not 

Beheld his glory as the man in God — 

Yet, all their thoughts concentrate on his death. 

Sharers of life immortal, viewing Him 

With eye undazzled who is life itself. 

Ye cannot speak but of th' atoning shame 

That Glory's self must suffer, and the death 

That life itself must pass through ! But your own 

Glory forbids my wonder ; all ye are, 

Ye are in Him. 

jr. W. 
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BETLECTIOKS ON THE 8IA-8HOKE. 

I was privileged in the month of June, to pass ai 
few days on the north coast of Antrim, at a place pos- 
sessed of much interest. While there, my attention 
was, of course, attracted by the objects around me, and 
various trains of thought were awakened in my mind, 
which to me, at least, were interesting, and some of 
these I have been induced to commit to writing. 

The place, to which I refer, is situated between the 
delapidated Castle ot Dunluce, and the much-celebra- 
ted Giant's Causeway — both of these are interesting : 
the one carries the mind back to the age of feudalism, 
when the clansmen were bound to obey their liege 
and lord, while the other is a niarvellous display ot the 
wisdom and power of God. The one is a specimen 
of the skill of man, crumbling like its fabricators into 
dttst, but the other is still remaining, a standing 
proof of the superiority of the works of nature to those 
of art. Let the mind of the reader now accompany 
me, on a beautiful summer's day to the sea-shore. 
Before me, is the blue expanse of water as far as the 
eye can reach, till it and the sky appear to meet, and 
mutually embrace each other. No boisterous billows 
agilate its surface, — iall is smooth and still, save the 
gentle motion, which is excited by the soft blast of the 
.Western breeze. What does this suggest to the mind ? 
It reminds me of the death bed, — ^the concluding 
scene oi the man of God, of him, who has accepted or 
Chiist as his dear and everlasting Redeemer, who has 
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cftosen heaven as his eternal home, and who has taken- 
God as the portion of his soul for evermore. His lat- 
ter end is peace. Like the unruffled surface of sum- 
mer's ocean, all is calm > death comes deprived of its 
terrors, he ceases to consider it it as his enemy, for 
Christ has conquered death, and it is now his friend. 
Does the mariner not welcome the prosperous blast, 
which drives his ship, long detained on ocean's wave, 
into the peaceful haven ? Assuredly, he does ; and will 
not the Christian be animated by the prospect of death, 
which will carry him for evei* from the billows and 
rude blasts of life's sea, and land him securely on the 
firm banks of Immanuel's land, where a sigh was never 
uttered, nor a tear ever shed ? In the midst of thq 
deep, dark watevs of the Jordan of death, the believer 
can triumphantly exclaim ; — 

••Yea tlioujih I \\alk in death's dai'k vale, 
\i3i wi!': 1 Itar none ill; 
For lliou nrt with ine, and thy rod 
Ami ^tatt' uio comlort still." 

How strikingly is all this illustrated in the last' 
words of David, the sweet psalmist of Israel. David 
had been highly honoured of God, — from behig an 
obscure youth oi Bethlehem, even from the sheepfolds, 
he was tak^n to feed Jacob, God's people, and Israel 
His inheritance. But, although thus highly exalted, 
he did not, at all limes, act in accordance with his great, 
privileges, — he sometimes grievously ginned; but his 
iniquities were all cancelled in thai blood, which speak- 
eth better things than the blood of Abel, — Christ i*e- 
deemed his soul from all evil, — he had an interest in 
the unchangeable covenant of grace, and hence, David, 
before he h«d gone to the land of silence, gave utter-^ 
ance to these jemarkable v\ords, "Although my house 
be not so with God ; yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure, 
this is all my salvation, and all my desire, although 
he make it not to grow," 
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liow delightful to read the la^t letter, dictated tj'' 
i)r. Payson to his sister a few weeks before his deaths 
" Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, 
I might date this letter from the land of Beulah, of. 
which I have been for some weeks a happy inhabitant. 
The Celestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
have been upon me, its breezes fan me, its odours are 
wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my ear — ^and its 
spirit is breathed upon my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of Death, which now appears 
but an insignificant rill, that may be crossed by a sin- 
gle step, whenever God shall give permission. The Sutt 
of righteousness has been gradually drawing near^ir 
and nearer, — appearing larger and brighter, as he ap- 
proached, and now he fills the whole hemisphere; 
pour'ng forth a flood of glory, in which I seem to float 
like an insect in the beams of the sun ; exulting, yet 
almost trembling, while I gaze on the excessive bright- 
ness, and wondering with unutterable wonder, why^ 
God should deign to shine upon a sinful worm." 

SureW this is happiness in death : let it, therefore, be 
my constant aim to trust in Jesus, who can make me 
happy in life, trhimphant in death, and glorious 
throughout eternity. ■ 

(To be continued.) 



TASTE AND GENIUS. 

(Continued.) 



Under the several heads of form, proportion, light, 
and shade, colour, and expression, hinted at in my 
last, might be comprehended nearly every exhibition 
df visual beauty. These are the elements of which the 
most extensive landscape is composed, and one or mom 
of them must exist in every work of plastic or pictorial 
art. We are pleased or disgusted with objects in pro- 
portion as they are agreeable or repulsive to our 
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jd^gih^iit (icting ttpon our sentient faculties ; and ai^ 
these faculties are, to a great extent, the same in per-« 
sons ofaveia^-e capacities, tve find, as might naturally 
be '"xpected, considerable .accordance of opinion in 
regard to such objects, though not an entire unanimi- 
ty, rs that would be attended with many and obvious 
inconveniences. Minor varieties are therefore obser- 
vable, depervlant upon constitution, education, culture, 
and other accidents — ^but still there are certain things 
whose beauty is at once, and as it were instinctively, 
acknowledged by all. To instance, almost at random, 
in some of the departments already mentioned. The 
greyhound, antelope, and swan, among animals, may 
be taken as examples o: gracefulness of form — the plu- 
mage of the peacock, pheasant, and bird of Paradise as 
exhibitio;is of colour — and pastoral scenery, as it re- 
J)oses in the calfn stillness of a summer evening, will 
exemplify general harmony of effect. 

Again, with lespect to the human face and figure^—' 
notwithstanding v/hathas been alleged by Burke, that 
opinion as to personal beauty is altogether guided by 
habit, the ablest iPhilosophi^rs now hold that this kind 
of Beauty no less than others is dependant upon eternal 
and unchangeable principles. Which operate universal-* 
ly, or with exceptions which do not invalidate the rule. 
"Regular features," says Hazlett, "are generally ac^ 
Counted handsome: butregularfeatures are those the out- 
lines of which ^inswer most nearly to each other, or un- 
dergo the fewest abr::pt changes. We shall attempt to 
explain this by a reference to the Grecian and African 
face; the first of which is beautiful because it is made 
up of lines corresponding with, or melting into each 
others the last is not so, because it is composed almost 
entirely of contradictory lines and sharp angular pro- 
jections. The African Physiognomy, appears splitting 
to pieces, starting out in every oblique direction, and 
marked by the most sudden and violent changes 
throughout: the whole of the Grecian face blends witbf 
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itsfetf in a stat<^ of the utmost harmony and repo^e.^ 

"There is a harmony of expression as well as ^ 
symmetry of form. 

"We sometimes see a face melting into beauty by the 
force of sentiment — ^an eye, that in its liquid mazes, for 
ever retiring within itself, draws the soul after it, and 
tempts the rash beholder to his fate. This is perhaps 
what Werter meant when he says of Charlotte, *Her 
dark eyes were ever before me like a sea, like a preci- 
pice.' '* It will be obvious that to the production of 
effects so portentous, a high degree of sensibility is re-^ 
quisite in the beholder ; and perhaps it is fortunate 
that 'the concurrence of the pre-requisites to such ro- 
mantic impressions is somewhat rare : — and this sugr 
gests the remark, that we must be particularly careful 
not to estimate the natural impressions of beauty by 
its effects, when magnified and exaggerated by the 
passion of love, whose transforming and beguiling 
powers have been, time out of mind, the theme of the 
Poet, and the Satirist. 

But to return — ^Although the natural, and (if I ma/ 
so speak) instinctive sense is sufficient to determine 
our preference, where different objects are submitted 
to our judgment, yet Taste may, and continually does, 
fnost grievously err for want of sufficient opportuni- 
ties for making the comparison. We may be conten- 
ted, and even delighted, with many things, which 
We should treat with neglect or contempt, had we seen 
specimens of a superior order. Thus it does not fol- 
low that the Flemish Painter would have deliberately 
preferred the Beauties of his own Country to those of 
Greece and Italy because he represented in his works 
the more solid and substantial charms of the former ; 
but the one being continually, and the other seldom 
or never before his eyes, his memory and imagination 
were filled and stored with the images which became 
the types and materials for his delineations and com- 
binations. The same is of course true of the spectator; 
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i&tid ihe very tyw) ivho admires the ^rtennance of tJief 
Village sign-painter will generally lorm a correct 
judgment when a superior work which he is capable 
of under standing y is placed in &ee and fair compari^ 
«on with the other. W. P^ 



Farewell \ 

A mystic word, though often sp(^e, 
A sound more doleful than a knell, 
A voice which many a pleasure broke, 
lie deep concealed in fliee, "Farewell !* 

Th' associate sure of earthly bliss ; 
Of all our hopes the alarming bell: 
The yearning heart, the parting kiss, 
Are all contained in thee, "Farewell !" 

How sad the thought that time but yield? 
Such scenes as these ! Oh ! sad to tell. 
That partings are the source that shields 
Thy life, ah ! dismal word, "Farewell !" 

Om' dearest friends, our strongest ties, 
Our life itself we all must sell ; 
And woful weeping must arise, 
To sacrifice to theie, "Farewell I" 

the joy of past and present yearS 
Is wafted to thy irksome dell, 
And in thy gloom soon disappears. 
Consigned to death by thee, "Farewell !'* 

A. T^ 



Wij» Cousins. 

(Continued.) 

It was an evening in August, about an hotir before 
sunset, — such an evening as. a happy, contemplative 
mind could enjoy. Being seated on a grassy couch, 
she opened the book, as if eager to imbibe its contents ; 
but being unable to concentrate her thoughts, she laid 
down the book, and betook herself to plucking the 
wild flowers to tie them in a garland krounid her ,. hat. 
From her assiduity and gracefulness^ at this simple 
exercise, you would have concluded that it alone oc-' 
cupied her attention. But you would have been 'mi^ 
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taken : her mind ranged beyond the confines ofWoda-^ 
vale, pondering on the happiness of Annie in the pros«^ 
peet before her, and how she, herself participated in it^. 
Her musings then took a s^sh turn. What ! if bef 
father should be called away from her r she certainly 
would have a means of support : but then she woiu^i 
be a lonely orphan without one dear friend to share ia 
reciprocal affection ; and a tear rolled upon her cheek, 
which when perceived, she hastily absterged, and re- 
gretted having indulged in the reflections that produced 
it. Then looking up to that God who had given her 
all things richly to enjoy, who had clothed the lilies 
of the field, and would much rather provide for her, 
who had promised to be a Father tq the fatherless, 
and a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother, she 
felt quite happy, and with a beaming countenance 
rose to depart before the sun would set. She had 
walked a few yards when she heard footsteps behind 
her, and, on turning round, beheld a tall and elegant 
young man close by her, with her book in his hand. 
She felt greatly embarrassed,having her head adorned, 
as it was, with the wild flowers ; but he soon relieved 
her perplexity by saying, "he begged she would ex- 
cuse the intrusion, as he took the liberty to present 
her with the book he held, which, he believed, she 
had dropped on the ground where she sat." She 
thanked him, and received it with an unaffected grace- 
fulness and a blushing dignity, that would have done 
honor to a Hebe. So thoiight William — ^for in truth 
it was he — but no doubt you have anticipated me. 

Helen Ashton was a lovely girl j her form, rather 
above the middle size, was symmetry itself; and, sur- 
rounded by dark auburn locks, her face possessed a 
style of beauty most fascinating, the contour of which 
a Venetian Artist might well have selected for a model; 
she was altogether one who would at once excite ad- 
miration and command respect. No wonder, then, 

* he was --— ^^^'^ ^-^ ♦^^^ ^-not. wV»on with hpr hair. 
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i^hkh had e$caped frori. il^• confinemetit, shading fieif 

feff face and neck in bouutiful profuolon, and her c(^- 
lour heightened by ihe surprise of meeting a youi g 
fitrargerin ihi* grove, she turned away with innocent 
timidity, and with fairy step vsalked homewards. It 
was his first impulse to irace her footstep^, and follnw 
her to the house (for he had now no doubt it was his 
cousin he saw), and make himself known to her and 
her father; but he stopped short on considering how 
they had been neglected by his fan?ily: "perhaps his 
uncle would reject any overtures which might lead to 
his favor ; and still worse, Helen perliaps had been 
taught to regard his family with prejudice and dislike/" 
Thus meditating, he returned to the village, devising 
a plan by the aecomplishment of which he hoped aM 
obstacles would be removed. He had met a son of 
Mr. Radcliffe's that day at the brook, who was enjoy- 
'ing the same amusement as himself; but having been 
less fortunate that William, he was helped by the lat- 
ter to a part ot what his fish-basket contained. The boy 
very naturally felt a curiosity to know who the kind 
stranger was, and enquired very modestly, if he lived 
in that part of the country, or if he were a vi- 
sitor at Woodvale? lie replied, that he was a 
visrtor in the neighbourhood, but not al Woo^ale. 

Seeing the openness and affability of the boy^ 
he took advantr.ge of it by enquiring particu- 
larly about Mr- Ashton. The boy asked him, which 
wmy he would take in going home? He answer- 
ed "By the village of B— ." "Oh," said the lad, "th.t 
is our way too, and sister Annie is coming home to- 
day from visiting Miss Ashton. I came in the carriage 
which went to bring her, and stopped a short distance 
from here to try my success at angling in the stream > 
my time is up now, as they were to be back in less 
than an hour, but if you come with me to our house— ^ 
you know the rectory — it is ijot far from your way— ^ 
Annie will tell yon all afeout thiah, lor she loves Mis« 
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Ashton as much aa she does any of us.'* Williaiir 
thanked him, and said, " I cannot call to day but I 
shall be happy to do so some other time." They then 
separated, William wending his way towards the re-i 
sidence of his Uncle, when he got introduced to Helen 
as described. He thought by forming an acquaintance 
with Mr. R/s family, he would probably meet Helen 
there : he also determined to conceal for a time who 
he was, and therefore dropped the name of Ashton, 
vetaining Heathcote, that of his uncle by whom he litid 
the above-mentioned estate, and whose name he had 
assumed. Helen had never seen Mr. Hartley, flie be^ 
Ixothed of Annie; and she concluded it must be he 
whom she had met in her ramble, and it delighted her 
thaf, Annie had met with one appai^ently so worthy of 
her regard, and she wished her every happiness, whicli^ . 
with such a companion through life, she bade fair to, 
enjoy. Havingreceived a note from Annie next day, 
xequesting her presence at the Kecloiy to add to the 
happiness that reigned there, that she might enjoy her 
society a few days previous to her marriage, she ac- 
cordingly the following day arrived at Mr. R.'s and was 
received with all the u^ual manifestations of joy and 
an affectionate welcome. Annie, somewhat excited, 
said to her, "Mr. H. is come, and is longing to be in- 
itpo luced to yoiu A young gentleman, lately oonie to 
the neighbourhood, met Tommy at the brook fishing 
a few days ago, and, beirig so extravagant in praise of 
the stranger. Tommy had liberty to ask him to the 
Rectory, which he has done ; he is here now, and will 
spend the remainder of the evening with us. We told 
him we expected a very dear friend this evening — Miss 
Ashton of Woodvale — he seeoned so delighted, that I 
niu^t not detain you, or be so cruel to Mr. Heathcote 
(for that is his name) ; for he has been looking out 
for you ever since he heard you were coming." It 
•occurred at once to Helen that the stianger she had 
tseen was Mr. Heatbcote^ and not Mr. Hartley, as 
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he," when she heard of the adventure in the grove — 
*'But I cannot wait,^ said she, *^for lam all impatience 
to know if it really be your ^Hero of the Vaie/ " 

(To be continued.) 



TO THE EDITOR, 

Dear Sir, — Ther^ tq:)peared in the first number of 
your periodical, some lines written on the Holy Bible. 
Upon a portion of these lines I have long wished to 
offer a few remarks, ibut have hitherto been deterred 
from so doiiBg, by the consciousness thai I had scarce- 
ly time enough upon my hands, to enter upon a task 
of such magnitude as is ,the ^one, I am about to at- 
tempt. 

Before I make further allusion to these lines, I must 
beg leave to assure their writer, that I approve the senti- 
ments expressed, and admire the spirit which has (dic- 
tated them^ and thsd; I most cordially enter into his 
feelings of reverence (exhj|bited in them) for the sacred 
word of God. J am a dissentient from T. O. only 
in the classffication he has made of infidelity with 
scientific researc^i, and in the general censure and 
condemnation, which he has thought fit to pass upon 
the followers of astronomy, and geology, and ^heir 
deductions irom. ascertained, and well compared facts. 

As some space has ^elapsed since the publication of 
these lines, and as they did not at that time appear la 
connexion, I trust T. O. will allow me to quote the 
part to which I allude, both to refresh the memory pi 
jour readers, and to preface my defence, by the vcharje. 

"The scdff fltid sneer of Infidels, 
And Philosophic dreams of mortal men, 
Who, too arrogant to be taught by thee, 
Climb up to heav'n, and soar among the stars. 
Then, at a guess, declare thou did'st mistake 
The object and the motion of the orbs ; 
vOr j>enetrat6 earth's caverns to explore 



The fossil, relic of Rome distant «ge, 
"That Uv'd. and mov'd, say they, alas ! vain mai^ 
Long prior to the time thon hast defin'd 
This world's creation, and all tilings besides. 
Have fail'd to controvert one sacred theme 
Of thy contents." 

1 am aware, Mr, Editor, that I must appear to stmd 
on very questionable ground, and that the act of <ip- 
posing the writer wJio has chosen tJi£ bounds of the lii^ 
hie for his tliefine (even^ in d single particular) must 
greatly prejudice me in the minds of manj^ of your 
read^ers. I trust however that I shall not be found to 
advance any thing militating against the word of God, 
but be able to shjw, ere I have done with the subject, 
that science is the handmaid of religion and may be 
made conducive to our maker's praise. 

The condemnation passed upon astronomers and 
geologists, is so general, that I may very possibly 
impute a wrong meaning to the writer^s words. Should 
I do so I trust he will excuse my mistake. IK, when 
fee classes infidels astronomers and geologists together 
fee only means thereby to censure all who, perverting 
the use of time and talents, systematically make lac ts 
and deductions to bear agaifist the word of God, £ 
feeartily concur with him in his general condemnations, 
and admit that we are not at issue on a single point; 
but if T. O. holding the prevailing opinion, the opin- 
ion of many, admitted pious and sincere christians ; 
means in his general censure to condemn scientific 
re^search because it is said to oppose the word of God, 
if he means to discoumge such pursuits, because he 
fears their" discoveries must he prejudicial to the cause 
of truth, and if he means to assert that the humble 
followers of science, must necessarily be inficWs and 
contemnorsof the Bible; I must dissent from liis opin- 
ions as futile, his fears a» gioundiess, and appeal 
jfrom his condemnation as lUnjust. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, Mr. Editor, the censure 
of the opposers of philosophic inquiry can now only be 
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levelled against the science of geology, the-deductions 
of which dk) not agree with the literal reading of the 
4sacred word. There was a time when astronomy was 
not exempt from similar censure and condemnation, 
when the discoveries of its followers, and their deduc- 
tions, were said to be arrayed in opposition to tne 
Bible.; — that time has passed away, and will return 
no more. 

I desire to state as fairly as T can the point on which 
tlie geologist isfthowght to be worthy of conderanatior, 
♦censure, and reproof, — but I wish to be clearly under- 
stood that it is of the helievinff geologist only I am 
speaking, ^of the man -who looks upon, and into the 
works of Ood, as auxiliary to the higher conception 
of the creative power and might which are described 
and set forth in the written woicL 

I know there are many who would fiere exclaim, 
restrainyour enquiries wiLhindua bounds," and grate- 
fully I would thank them for such well intentioned 
advice, but at the same lime I should feel constrained 
to ask, "Who gav^e an ^enquiring miiKl to man ? Who 
M?as it that bestowed these reasoning powers upon 
ihim? Who was it that entombed these shells, and ve- 
getables so deeply and so generally in the earth's bed ? 
Who was it that imprinted upon tAie stones these foot- 
marks, and whose fingers were they which have traced 
these indelible characters in the solid rock?" And if 
I then took up the Bible, and enquired "Who in these 
sacred pages hodds up the works of his might, as in- 
centives to man's praise?" shall I receive to any ofthese 
questions other Ans^wer than, "The Lord oxir<jrod?" 

The words and Jibe works of our Maker, Mr. Editor, 
can never be at variance with, nor can they contradict 
-each other, whatever discrepancy may appear between 
the literal reading of th^ Mosaic act of creation, 
:and the deductions of science, will be found to have 
its rise in the minds and conceptions of men. I am 
^out to enter into the subject of this discrepancy, and 
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I trust, whilst so doing, I shall not unnecessarily offend 
the feelings of those with whose opinions upon this 
subject I once had fellowship and whose motives I still 
respect * 

The difference of opinion which I believe to exist 
.between Geologists and their opposers is as follows* 

The first say, a long period of pre-ordaining care, in 
the works of creation, is manifested by the marks of 
transition, and progression, and . the evidences of or- 
ganization and life which are every where scattered 
throughout the globe. To which the latter replies, 
"you are treading upon dangerous ground, you are 
making fearful innovations upon the revealed word, in 
which God, who cannot lie, points out, distinctly, the 
time occupied in the world's creation, and tells us that 
sX the period on which He. looked upon His finished 
work and pronounced it tabe "very good" — "the even- 
ing and the morning were the sixth day." 

I shall trespass too much upon your columns if I 
proceed, but shall have great pleasure in continuing 
this subject in your next, your's truly, W. H. 

THE RESlftlEECriON. 

Sir, — ^It is not my intention to enter into a consider- 
ation of the important questions suggested by your 
correspondent Amicus Veritatis, (p. 106.) although 
I believe they might both be very definitely answered 
by reference, not to a few texts of uncertain meaning, 
but to the whole tenor of the teaching of Scripture, 
upon that great article of our faith the Resurrection of 
the body. I purpose, however, (with your permis- 
sion) to offera very few words upon one of the texts quo- 
ted by your correspondent, viz. Dan. xii. 2., a passage 
which has been much relied on by those who deny 
that there will be any(or any considerable) interval 
between the resurrection of the just and that of the 
unjust. And first, I may observe that the passage, 
even as it stands in the received translation, clearly 
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implies that all will not rise at the time referred to. 
^*Many of them that that sleep in the dust of the earth 
ishall awake." But in the original, the two words each 
translated "j^ome," are literally 'Hhese" — "and these/* 
Jbeingthe very same words as are. used (in the singur 
Jar) in se/er^I verses 3f the first chapter of Job, where 
they are rendered '^he" and ^'another." The true force 
of the passage seems to be this: — -"Many out of those 
sleeping in the dust of the earth shall awake : these 
{who awake, shall be) to everlasting life; the others 
{who remain sleeping, shall be) to shame (even) ever- 
lasting contempt." 

If |;bis be a faithful rendering of the passage, (and J 
believe naost Hel^raists adnjit that such i? its signifi- 
cation), it is clear that the passage is very fer from 
being opposed tp the views of those who, in accorr 
dance with what they believe to be the correct inters 
pretation of Rev. xx , supported by numerous other 
scriptures, hold that the saiints will rise at the com- 
mencement of the millenial reign, and the rest of the 
deadnot Until its conclusiotl. I may add that the above 
quoted translation is jBupported, as tp its first clause, 
jy the Yulgate, and altogtether by the version qi the 
[earned Hebrew Tremellius.* 

In conclusion, I cannot but remind your readers 
that the most practically important portion ot the pro-r 
phetic word at the present time, is not that which 
relates to the order of the resurrection, or the interval 
between the rising of the righteous and the wicked j 
but the great and momentous truth that "the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh." — O that the church of these 
lp,st days were more mindful of the warning of her 
Lord, "Watch ye, for ye know not when the master of 
the house cometh ; lest coming suddenly He find you 
(Sleeping." X. 

♦Dan. xii. 2. Etmulti de fUs qui donniunt &c. Vulg, 
Tandemqae multi ex dormientibua in pulverulenta terra expergiscentor t 
fii ad yitam sBtemam, iUi ad opprobria et contemptom seternum. J}rem. 
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Cholera and its Treatment. 

Of the various modes of treatment employed in the 
fiope of arresting the Asiatic Cholera when last it in- 
vaded Europe, none appears to have been so efficacious 
as that adopted by the Homoeopathists. 

In Vienna, indeed, so marked were the results in 
favourof the Homoeopathic treatment ; that the Govern- 
juent at once reversed the edict which then obtained 
against the practice of that system. In other places 
on the continent, the Homceopathists were equally 
^successful and consequently similar laws were repeal- 
ed; the system was recognized by the Univeisities, 

. and it first attracted attention in this country. 

The mortality under the usual mode of treatment in 

. private practice exceeded 39 per cent, and in the hos- 
pitals it reached so high as 67 per cent; under Homoeo- 

. pathic treatment in private practice, it scarcely exceed- 
ed 9 per cent, and in the hospitals, 82 per cent. 

In some hospitals the difference was yet more ap- 
parent ; in that of Berlin out of 97 cases treated in the 

. usual manner, 64 died ; in the Hoinoeopathic hospital 
in the same city, out of 32 cases, only 6 died; In the 
hospital of Bordeaux, out of 104 cases, 72 died; in 
the Homoeopathic Hospital, out of 31 cases, 6 died. 

In these cases it will be perceived that while up- 
wards of two thirds were lost under the usual treat- 
ment; under the Homoeopathic scarcely one fifth died. 
The following statement will more clearly shew the 
comparative results between the Homoeopathic system 
and the ordinary method. 

TBEATED AT THEIB OWN HOUSES. 



Jtesulta nf Alhpathic or ordinary 
treatment of Cftokra. 

Cases. Deaths. 



3107 



1231 



Results of Homceopathic treatment 
of Cfu)lera. 

Cases. Deaths. 



1870 



109 



^^Qui one death in 2. 1 3rd cases. I About one death in 11 ca)es. 
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SENTENCES. 

How true it is ^*We know but in part." Greater 
knowledge would interfere with the purposes of the 
Most High, the agency of man, our relation unto God, 
and the part we have to act in this world. 

Though the Living One is Light, and his word 
light, yet "clouds and darkness" are round about him, 
*'He giveth no account of his matters." He imparls 
for our knowledge, comfort, and strength; He hides for 
our faith, and in his own glorious Majesty He blesses 
his children to fill their bosoms with his love, and 
draw them as near to himself, as the earthly condition 
will permit. He withholds the anxious sense of his 
favour and love, that our hearts may beat after him, 
and that he may return unto us, with "his hands 
dropping with myrrh and his fingers with sweet-smel*- 
ling myrrh," Song. ch. v. vtr. 5, 

yiCARius. 
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SiR»— Allaw me to lanimadvert a; moment upon your Biblical correspon.- 
jdent's last* communication. At the outset he kindly intim.atee tha^. he -will 
offer no remarks on my letter ; but unfortunately he soon forgets his laudable 
resolution, and proceeds, in orditw, to prel^r against me two charges, -which, 
though uot haply "illegitimate/; ^re exceedingly vague and gratuitous. I 9m 
perfectly aware that ]Uuther latterly discarded the spiritual mo<Je of inter- 
pretation, adopted in his work on the Mass^ which appeared in 1520 ; and 
with it abandoned truth on some most important points . In short, when yojir 
correspondent specifies my mistake, and ceases from vague, illogical charges, 
I am quite reaidy to maintain every jot of what 1 advanced *concexning Lu- 
ther.' — As to my ^\e\1dent want of grammatical perception in (of) the pas- 
sage" concluding my letter, I confess 1 am at a loss to know what your learned 
correspondent means. I made no comment upon the passage ; hence, his 
aspersion is totally arbitrary, so far as I am concerned. If, however, he has 
any cause of quarrel with the translators, I hesitate not to espouse their cause 
and show that in the verse quoted they leave us not the smallest ground to 
tax them -with being obtuse in "grammatical perception." 

He now leaves fiie interesting subject of our examination in medio, psing 
fts a pretext for withdrawal what he is pleased to term my "illegitimate mode 
of argumentation." If this be so, the advantage is his, not mine. I hope 
his acute perception cannot discover any breach of courtesy in my remarks 
on an abstract subject ; except, as some in harmless simplicity do, he makes 
disagreement in opinion another name for impoliteness. I now fear the friend- 
ly interposition of "An Inquirer," in a late number, conveyed in mostconcili- 
jatoiy terms, was not -without reason. Sorry should I be, were its object to be 
frustrated. I am, dear sir, your's faithfully, ' amicus yebit&tiq* 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

Sir. — ^That blessed hope of the church, the glorioui^ 
appearing of the great God even our Saviour Jesus( 
Christ, and the unspeakably joyful events which will 
be consequent upon that appearing, are rather subject^ 
for calm and devout contemplat'on, than for debate 
and controversy. Nevertheless as the animadversions 
of Amicus Veritatis upon my former communication 
seem to demand an answer, I venture to request you 
to insert a very few brief an(t friendly reinarks in final 
feply to those animadversions. 

Permit me then respectfully to inform your corre- 
spondent that when I wrote the letter which appears, 
at page 124. I was fully aware of the annotation 3f 
Tremellius tp which he directs my attention, but can- 
not see that.his reference to it is at all to the point, as 
I did not quote Tremellius as a theologian, but merely 
^s a learned and honest translator — His annotation is 
indeed valuable in one respect, namely as a proof that 
his translation was not the result of a millennarian 
bias. 

As to the translation (which your correspondert is 
pleased to call an ^^exposition") of Dan. xii. 2. I rm 
quite willing to own that instead of saying ^^most He- 
braists admit such to be its signification," it wouldy 
have been better it I had said ^'mmiy Hebraists &c." 
but this is not material. I cannot agree with A. V. 
that the Vulgate gives no countenance to the enggpsud 



tendering. The Vulgate, Tremellius, and our oWH 
version, agree ia die- fif8trc)^tisei:of -the verse, and aI-> 
though it may be quite true^thkt kt some passages oi 
Scripture ''many*' is used for all, he must indeed be a 
bold interpreter, tvho would Venture to explain either 
the '*muUi de Ai^ i][Ui dbltnU^nt -^Ib^ Vulg;ate;; or .tbe 
^'multi ex dormientibus'* of Tremellius otherwise than 
**many of (or out of) those who sleep/* Your corre- 
spondent speaks ot* the marginal reference of the Vul- 
gate to Matt. XXV., alKt rather hastily concludes that 
sueh a reference **settles iu view of the passage,'' quite 
forgetting, that that translation was made towards the 
end of the fourth century, and that the references to 
parallel or supposed, pfan^lel passages were added 
about 1200 years afterward|i. Tftie reference in ques- 
tion seefns a peculiarly unhappy one/ as the 25th chap*- 
of Matthew does not appeaar to contain. a sii^le wonl- 
concerning the resurrection at all but to be an account 
of the judgment of the living. 

1 do i^ot wish to questioi]) tor one moment the asser-^ 
tion that Dr. Gill was "a learned Hebraist," and in 
some sense, "a noted tnillentiarian," but it is notorious 
that many of bis leading opinions on prophecy were 
nearly,^ if not quite, peculiar to himself. He held, for 
example, the strange and unscriptural notion of two 
millennial reigns, the first altogether spiritual, the se- 
cond peisonal, thereby plaeing the great hope of the 
church (John xiv. 3.) at the distance of at l^st athou-^ 
sand years, and destroying all the force of the nume-^ 
rous exhortations and warnings of Holy scripture, tO' 
watch for the Lord's appearing. 

Having thus finally replieci to the objectioitti of A. V. 
permit me to Urge upon your readers the duty and 
privilege of searching the scriptures, not only with* 
reference to the sole foundation of ouj* hope, the one 
offering of Christ for the sins of many, but also,? to the* 
hope itself, his appearing the second time, without siuy 
unto full and complete salvation. Tfaiis must be done^ 
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ilot in tlie ispirit of the wise, thq scribe, the disputer 6f 
this world, but in lowliness aiici self-abasement, — in 
dependence alone upon the promised illumination of' 
Him by whom the prophets spoke, — arid, in anticipa- 
tk)u of the great and rapidly approaching day wheni 
the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, ihe halughti- 
ness of men made low, and the Lord alone exalted. 
Let not any be deterred from an examination of the tes- 
timony of Scripture concerhing things to come, by the' 
errors Which some have maintained in conjunction with 
the ddctiii!^ ottbe jfremillennial advent. ^'Ifsome of 
those," (says .Mr. Bickersteth) "to whom the church 
is indebted for a revived attention to thfs, its great hope, 
tlave mingled with it (as indeed froin humad infinnify 
v» as to be expected,) notions that we consider unscrip- 
turali attd calculated only to prejudice men's minds ; 
this feiibtle devifcfe of Satan,'transforrned into an angel 
of light,- will not turn away the faithful christian from 
that which is the true position of his soul, — ^looking 
for and hasting unto, the coming of the day of God." 
I remain. Sir, yours faithfully, X. 

TO THE EDiTOB OF THE ALBUtf. 

Sir,— Being much interested in the subject of thef 
Resurrection as it appears pro and con in the pages of 
your valuable miscellany, but being neither able nor 
willing to enter thiefieldot argument with such a com- 
batant as is yoUr learned correspondent "Amicus Veri- 
tatis"yet, I would enquire of hun. It there be no in-* 
terval between the resurrection of the ji^st and unjust, 
why do we so often meet with the expression in the 
scriptures, '^raised from the dead, the resurrection^rom 
the dead &c." why is it not rather written raised from 
death P And if there be but one resurrection, why is it 
said, **ihe resurrection to life," and the resurrection to 
damnation," or "that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the jusstand the unjust f ' 
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^our. learned, correspondent will (Joubtless. treal 
ihese questions with his usual adroitness making theiii 
appear as nothing and ihfd enquirer also. Still they 
have weight with me against receiving his view of the 
jsubject. 1 remain. Sir, your sincere friend, 

Z. 

lOYE NOT THE WOBLD. 

! cling not to the things of time,— ^ 
A higher, nobler aim be thine : 
I know 'tis hard from 'them to part; 
I know they twine around the heart; 
And many a fair and treacherous wile 
They spread, thy footsteps to beguile. 
But fruitless were the search and vain,* 
For perfect joy unmixed with pain, — 
For bliss unsullied by a tear, 
Or thomless roses blooming here. 
Yet tho' there is no es^rthly joy. 
Which hath not with It some alloy; 
If Jesus doth but smile on thee, 
O ! sunny will thy p^irthway be, — 
His love decays not, nor grows dim^. 
Ko cloud can separate from Him. . 
And richest blessingd* will be shed, 
Like dew of heaven, upon thy head, [the^,' 
The Christian's life t|ie world would paint tof 
A dull and thorny pilgrimage to be ; 
With gloom and sorrow thickly overspread, . 
Where hope and gladness have for ever fled. 
But listen not ! the wordling cannot know^ 
■ The happiness religion doth bestow ; 
And ah !my dearest friend, can that be gloom, 
• Which brightens up the darkness of the tomb» 
And makes the death we so much fear 
A gladly welcomed paessenger. 
Which hath a never-failing power, 
To comfort in the daricest hour. 
And makes our blessings doubly precious prove. 
As the sweet pledges of our Father's love ? , 
What greater boon then can I crave for thee. 
Than that thoumayest a happy Christian be ? 
Thy heart, thy soul, to thy Bedeemer given ; 
Thy God thy stay, thy future portion Heaven, 

M. D. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Mr. Editor, —In resuming ray defence of geologj^ 
und its followers, I beg leave to call your attention td* 
to assertion in my former conamunication, (viz.) that 
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iChe words and the works of the Creator^ i^annot be at 
ivariance with, — nor can they contradict each other. I 
diink this will be at once granted; and that any ap- 
parent discrepancy between the works and the written 
word, must have its rise in the minds and conceptions 
of inaA. 

Hence it follows^ that, either the geologist is in error, 
in his fiicts^ or deductions, — or the literal reader of 
Scripture gives too confined and limited a sense to the 
Mosaic account of this world*s creation* 

I hope you will not consider me egotistical if I give 
you a brief sketch of the manner in which my own 
mind was led to a considemtion of some of the won- 
4iers disclosed by this science, and to the adoption of 
BOmeofthe deductions which follow therefrom. 

Should such chaiga be made, it must be borne in 
mind that I (with others,)have already been arraigned 
for far more serious delinquency, (an approach to, if 
not connection with, Infidelity itself) and I must there- 
£3re be permitted to u?ge all valid pleas in my defence. 

)n tUis neighbourhood, Mr. Editor, fossil organic 
remains are not so abundantly stored up beneath the 
0ur&ce of the earth, as in some other parts of this king- 
dom^ We have, it is true, ample proofs, even here, of 
former animal and vegetable life in the gryphea and 
corals seen in the gravel pits around us, and also in 
the inmiense mass of buried matter which forms the 
fieveral strata of our coal formation: — but we have not, 
as in some localities, in every heap of stone lying by 
the way side, thousands upon thousands of shells to 
arrest uie eye of the traveller, and to lead him to en- 
quire whence their origin? and what was their design ? 

I lived formerly in a country rich in these produc- 
tions ; where every stone was replete with these fossil 
wonders, and every watercourse was full of the vestiges 
of generations which had passed away. Should I have 
ftcted wisely, Mr. Editor, in shutting my eyes against 
these evidences of wisdom and design, thus scattered 
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ffounij me, and which every shell was able to disclose? 
In any other department of NaturaV Philosophy, it 
would at once be said, Exaipine Ggd's woric minutely, 
Bpd ithe ^ore it is ,^atQine4, the more will ft sh^tv 
forth his praise ! 

But to return to thesuhject of my first essay iii the' 
Bcieijce of geology. 

, J'rom a heap- of road materials I "picked Up 'a fif^ 
ment of some or^oic rerafuns : even to m^ unmslrkcU 
€4 eye, itjappeared cudous, for it bore inafts .b^ire^^ 
lariiy, construction, and design. . Tlie more 1 thought 
upon the matter the more improbable it appeared that 
this regularity,construction,anddesign,.8bouldibei>i«i- - 
ated without object, (ornied to be thrown away'. I 
:]poJt,eiJ 4«>si*nd i^pofl Jlie preseijit existences in, ■|ji'itiir6, 
and I beheld in all^ unbounded skill, uafaifipiriieaBg, 
economy of purpose, and simplicity of mechanism 'ind 
Workip^hip — ^but I likewise saw, that liieafis ' weiHp 
jidt employed without an end in view, that contriv^be 
and design had always an object, and cons^ciibii itg 
purpose and use. Guided by analogy I aimied thiis, — ■ 
this fossil was constructed for some JjU^oie';— ^ 
contrivance ^ad some o^ect, its creation sodje use. — f 
X pondered.uponthe subjectj— 1 sought ibr correspon'di 
^Qg portions to the specipen which had thus engaged 
|ny attention, and ere long I had determined ir my 
(Ofi'ajmiDd l^tthe fragment I had picked dp, had orice 
formed part of the dwelling of an inhabitant of tha 
9cean. I ferther discovered th^t this inhabjitant ctiiUd 
enlarge his dweUing, could buil4 it sufficiently Btftnctg 
(o resist the pressure .of the superincumbent watfer, 
when he chose tp seek his prey at the bottom of the 
peaa,— and likewise that he possessed th§ power of 
rendering its specific gravity less whenever he washed 
to fl 38t it to a distant place, iq shqrt I made out f^fth 
Jplerable accuracy, the physiologicalhis,tory of this anii 
^oal, of whose esisteoce even we have, in our day,1it« 
|1e evidence, beyond whatis fuimshed by tbeUabitatioii . 



n;rtiich*he:made. This habitation being, on the death of 
its occupant, buried in soft mud has, by thje convert, 
sion ol that mild into stone, become entombed in the 
i8olid rock J to be a lasting memento of things which 
wei«,^and of geneiUtions which have passed away**^ 
• It would occupy too much space were I to detail 
reach xonsecutiTe step in my inouction to thewonderg 
:and truths «of this science. ;Sufiice it, Mr. Editor, that 
IgiviByduix^yinatured opinion on ifaesubjeqt^ asdrawn 
from my'udwh ^observation and the works <of joithors^ 
Awho have chddeU geology for their theme. 

With res^et^eU to t^ geological constnicfion of 
the earth's surface, let tis take a viewof it with r^ard 

4!6 the islanU W.e ifihisibit- 

Beginning with the lowest in the series of format, 
itionsj we havefirat the primarj rocks{Granitesj)«below 
<which man has never yet penetrated :--*-theae rocks 
.shew marks of igneous agency. They .are ^traversed 
Iby metalliferous ve^s.^ but disclose no meiks ^'Strati- 
fication, or organic remains, v Their position an this 
islaind is tbe western coasts of Ck>rnwaU, North Wales, 

and Wei5tmo«elaud. 

Nejit in t)tder^ comes the transition series^ these 
roCks i^hew tiofarks^of istratification^ but partially ob- 
iitciated'by the action ot heat:— ^they contain 'HO or-» 
ganic rethaihs*^th6ir position^ in England, 'is paraliel 
with the former, they occupy Devonshire, the leastern 
portion bf Wales, and the western of Oun^erland and 
Northtimberland. By some internal force ^ ihey haVe, 
fn many parts of the kingdom, been Idited to the Bur'- 
face of the 'earth, as witness their rugged poiirts in the 
OhariiWood hillsin Leicestershire. ' 

Ncfict Sn otdfer and Jyitig upon the fonner, ♦ «We haXft 
the 6aAbttif(6r6us syl3tem, nvhich <Jontain5 abundant 
.evidence of orgaijiism' fend life* The masses pf vegetable 

*Aii elaborate description of Ibi^ltossii'iimy be found in Dr. Buckland** 
Bridgewater treatise, where evidences -of contrivance and design are full/ 
ibl^ewii in the construction of the shell of the Ammonite. 
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fnatter which are here entombed, the ^oc^hites, aiax} 
jtlie fi8heB(of few orders ociy) which contribute to the 
formation of this fttratuni^ tell us that jthe earth was 
x^lothed with v^rdure^ and contained diiferent forms of 
^animaJ life, ere the portion ot Ilis work which we ar^ 
|iow considering w«s stored up ty tfee Great Art^cer, 
fo fiirmsh an ineachaustiblc supply of iroia wltjGUidfiiel 
£or the future wants of his creMure, nan ! 

Overlying the eastern edge of the C^boniferous,(oF 
according to fiome) the r^ed jsijafvdstiHi^e lorpiatipn ;— ^ 
13 the Lljas. ^t mns, with partial iterruptions, frcin 
Dorsetshiris to Yorl^bir^i, both ^omi|ti§9 Kjiplusiye, of 
an average width of »evm miliSSi. 

In its lasers vp coal is found, no iron stone, no 
salt, — but WW omtejrg of existence ar^ h^ere exposed to 
vieiy»^T^r^Ipil&tu!^, ^ellemnites, Ammonites, and Sau-t 
liam femains, are SomA in abundance, and. tell pf ^ 
total cha:2ge. in the inhabitants of our world, 

1 would fior a moment call your attention to the 
magnitude of these monsters oi the K^ecp. On com-e* 
paniig- the &ssil bones with their modem types it is 
presumed these creatures must have attained \he length 
of one hundred feet. Their structure Is defried, the 
nature of their foof^has been jascert^ined, end their 
^eces, having been at the time buried in th^ l^ud of 
there^ons they inhabited are fstillrichip fmimel fnat-r 
ter, and at the precent day furnish to the agriculturists 
of some districts a poweriul manure for their ^elds, 

I have thus, Mr. |'4ditQr, gqne through the geologic 
(cal divisiona of about hftlfpur ]cingdQni;-=-rf^reat change^ 
are apparent here,rr-other changes will b!^ aeen as we 

fo tmough thf oolite and chalk fpnpatipns ; but a9 
have trespassed too much upon your space, t reserve 
the further consideration of the subject for a future 
(opportunity, I am Sir, Your's truly> 
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Scattered thoughts suggested by Jldwer$. 

(Concluded.) 

K early associations were linked with theemblema* 
%ic bloom ofthe gentleflowers,many a monitory wreath 
might be twined for the untlynking brow 3f youth, and 
the impressions made in ^'life's fair spring, and boy- 
hood's blossoming hour" would in the "sober autumn'^ 
of life copie o'er the soul with a magic thrill, and gild 
many a dark and dreary day with their hallowed re^ 
membrance and influence. 

Most of the peculiarities attending the delightful 
science of horticulture are replete with instruction; 
and such teaching gains readier access to the mird, 
when it is voluntarily drawn, even as the bee extracts 
his honey from the nectary of a sweet flower. In 
every plant which blows we can trace some feature of 
the Deity ; and may not the very odours they exhale 
be regarded as incense acceptable to Him, "whose 
bxeath perfumes them> and, whose pencil paints." 

Let us cherish" then every plant with a tender regard^ 
and. by this means multiply our sources ol innocent 
enjoyment, and real profit* True it is, they will often 
disappoint our naost watchful care, only serving to 
remind us, that the pleasures of earib, like the gayest 
blossoms which fall before the chilling frost or the 
scorching sun, perish in the using; and thorns(nieet 
emblems ofthe sting they leave behind,) remain, to 
mock, as it were, the eye that vainly seeks the mantle 
which oncecopcealed them* "The inimortiil arparanlh** 
alone is associated with enduring hopes and precious 
promises. It points our thoughts tp that undying world, 
.where faith and hope shall he exchanged lor lull Iru'tion ; 
and while, in its perennial bloom, it smiles upon us in 
prosperity and, adversity, it conveys to th^ soul that 
sublime assurance, "I am the Lord, I change not." 

THE AtMOSPlIERE : 

Its Nature aud Advantages. 

( Cofi tinned ) 

Besides the trade winds there arc others called 
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imonsoonSf which in their nature differ very little from 
them, with this exception, that the latter blow six 
mouths in oi^ direction, and other six months in the 
opposite. Hence they have been also called shifting 
trade winds. They never extend more than 600 miles 
from the land^ and are for the most part in the Indian O*- 
cean. When they change theirdijeclioii,whichisalv\ays 
about theequinoxes, they are accompanied with dreadful 
hurricanes or tornadoes, and storms of thunder and 
lightning. There are also the sea and land breezes, 
which blow alternately from the land and sea j from 
tlie former from midnight till noon, and from the lat^ 
tor from noon till midnight. These, however^ JOLevejr 
extend farther thaii 6 or 8 miles from the shora. 

Thfe different properties of the winds always de- 
pend upon the temperalure of the air, whether that be 
more or less intense. 

Having thus considered the nature of the atmos- 
phere and some of its properties, it /night be asked^ 
^*what are its usesP'^ Whether we examine this ques- 
tion in reference to the interesting results obtained by 
this element, in tlie field of Scienpej or as to its 
advantages to society in general, the conclusioQ 19 
the same. 

Without the atmosphere animal life should be ex» 
tinct ; vegetable growtli, insupportable ; the medium 
of hearing, interrupted ; the common purposes of 
breathing must ha/e been unanswered; the clouds could 
not have been suspended ; rain and dew, whose fructi-* 
fying influences refresh the earth, causing the hopes of 
the husbandman not to be disappointed, €ould not 
have been turnished ; morning and evening twilight, 
which is so beneficial to us — but more so to cheer the 
dreary nights of the disconsolate Laplander — could 
i)ever have been experienced ; the glory and brightness 
of the firmament should never have been fully discov* 
ered ; and besides, many of the vabiable discoveries of 
^ ^orlern scipnr»o_ rnore especially tliose of Chemistry 
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which relate to gases, metallic calcinations, and re- 
eductions, must have remained for ever unexplored. 
From several experiments upon the air-pump it has 
been proved , most satisfactorily, that without the at- 
mosphere no animal could exist, nor vegetation ad- 
vance. A live animal being put into the receiver, and 
the atmospheric air being taken out, immediately dies. 
The transmission of sound also has been experimen- 
tally shewn, by the same machine, to be interrupted, 
by suspending a small bell within the receiver, and 
removing the atmospheric air as before, which being 
done, when the bell is rung, no sound is produced. 
Gf the many advantages which man enjoys none can 
be ot *more utility than that of hearing, for which lie 
is indebted to the goodness of Heaven in furnishing 
the atmosphere as a medium of conducting sound. 
Air is a vehicle for sound but not the only one ; for it 
is conducted through water with the same facility as 
in air. The Knowledge of its velocity is also a source 
of advantage, in calculating the distance of ships or 
other objects. By actual experiment it has teen found 
that sound travels at the rate of 1142 Eng. feet in a 
second of time ; so if thunder or the report of a cannon 
is heard any number of seconds after the flash is seen, 
the distance of the object is easily determined. 

Besides the importance of the atmosphere in the 
<;ommunicauon of sound, it is also of service to sus- 
pend the clouds ; for it is in it that they are congre- 
gated, assuming such a variety of hues and appearan- 
ces, and retaining the vapours or remitting them again 
to the earth, in proportion as they are condensed or 
rarefied. 

Winds taLve not only salubrious but also very bene- 
ficial to man. Their constant motion and incessant 
vicissitudes counteract all those baneful consequences 
which must ensue from a state of rest or inactivity, 
and preserve the air pure and wholesome, without 
tkvhich large towns . should become lazarettoes, and 
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**Nature itself should languish and die.^ 

(To be concluded in our next,) 



(Continued.) 

'One evening after Annie's departure, when Helen had returned to Wood* 
Vale, she was silting alone, her father bein(< absent. As she expected no in» 
terruption to her musings, she was rather taken by sm-piise when — Mr» 
Heathcotewas announced! She received him with some embarrassment, but 
^uch kindness. Frigid formality soon gradually melted into freedom and 
sincerity, as the gloom of ai;jcl'* is dissipated by the approaching sun, — which 
never fails to be tlie case wl.ea wo meet possessing a similarity of taste and 
feeling, and when this simiiai ity is mutually perceived. The visitor sud he 
\i8Ld about leaving the reighbourhood, and had come to say good-bye, adding, 

**T wished to have seen Mr. Ashton previous to my departure.** 

She answered, *'I am son-y that he is from home, for I know ke will regret 
much not seeing you again." 

"1 am happy" rejoined he "to find that I have obtained the respect of one 
I value so Mghly : but hoW uu!»peakably great would be my happmess did I 
know that his daughter would share with hiiii one feeling of regret, or dedi- 
■cate one thought to the menory of him, v^hode longings will Unceasingly be 
wafted hither, either through the barriei's of disappointment or on the wings 
of hope. Forgive me, — ^let a heart which hai'bours do earthly wish apart from 
you, and on every lineament of which yom: name is engraven, excuse, and 
plead for me. Say, have 1 offcmiled you ?" 

"You have given me no cause of offence," said she confusedly, "but yott 
seem to forget that you are only a stranger to me, awidentally thrown in my 
"way. I cannot encourage BUch hopes lis you express { but if my gratitude wiU 
be accepted, you now pof^sess it." 

"Enough ! you are right] I atn a stranger — in one Mnae^ «nd shall not 
urge farther until I again appeal- before }h>u in a position, which I hope will 
entitle me to a better claim u|)on your favor. Adieu ! my absence will be 
short, — let the carol of the linnet in the grove where we lirst met be a rer* 
tnembrancer until I return." 

A short time after "William left Woodvale, Helen received an affectionate 
and pressing invitation from Mrs. Hartley, to spend a week or two with her 
in her new residence. She referred the matter to her father, who wjus quite 
agreeable to her going, and went with her himself to the place where Mr. 
Hartley had agreed to meet het. 

In the mean time William arrived at Ashton Hall, and described to Emily 
in the most glowing terms all that he knew of their friends at Woodvale, not 
concealing his partiality to Helen, at the same time intimating a faint hope, 
that he was not indifferent to her. He requested Emily to assist him in 
prevailing, if possible, upon their father to visit Woodvale ; with which she 
joyfully compUed. On first broaching the subject, they were both taken un- 
awares and delighted on receiving the following answer from him : — 

"£ am rejoiced at your proposal, — it has been my anxiotis desire for somo 
time past" 

Pursuant to the arrangements at Ashton Hall, Helenas father, during h^ 
absence, received a note from his nephew, of which in presenting a faithful 
transcript, I must beg the kind reader's indulgence, — the more so, as herein 
is exhibited the chief drift of my narrative. The laconic note runs thus '.—* 

<*Deab Uncle, L , Tuesddjf* 

My father — your brother— desires me to convey to yoa 



«iq)ressions of his love. He mouros over our long estrangement, and is noV 

fiiakjng the first advances to a reconciliation, having ah^ady arrived at L « 

Forget wha^ is past, — act the pait of a Christian and a brother. 

I remain, yoni' affectionate nephew, 

William Ashton." 

Mr. A. was deeply affected, but no less transported 
withjoy, to think that his brother, now growing old 
and hastening to the grave, had overcome his former 
prejudices. His reply to himself was long, pathetic, 
pungent, yet affectionate, — and concluded in these 
words, characteristic of the heavenly-minded proprietor 
of Woodvale ; — ** Away now with those petty earthly 
animosities, which at the worst had more of appearance 
than reality, and as we have one solid hope for eternity, 
so let us be united here in the bonds of brotherly af- 
fection, — the same Spirit breathing into our hearts one 
Common holy desire, we shall again in our declining 
days know how good and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity." 

They arrived that evening at the Cottage. The 
meeting of the old gentlemen was truly affecting ; but 
still, the rapture of that hour was too dearly bought, — 
for well nigh twenty years' alienation was its purchase. 
But conceive to yourself the astonishment of Mr. A., 
when he beheld standing there before him in the same 
person, his own nephew, and the admired stranger 
Heathcote ! The latter, scarcely able to suppress his 
laughter at the incredulous gaxe ot his uncle, began to 
explain to both the reason of his incognito, and ro- 
mantic visit ; whilst he received their united blessing 
for what he had been the means of effecting. His first 
inquiry then was after his cousin, whom he had the 
misfortune to find from home ; however his father 
seconded him in requesting that she should be imme- 
diately sent for. Forthwith a messenger was dispatch- 
ed for Helen, hastening her home to see her uncle 
and cousin, who had arrived at Woodvale, — with this 
sly reserve, nevertheless, at William's request, that 
his identity with Mr Heathcote should not be made 
known until her return* 
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Next day she alighted at the cottage door, her coun- 
teaaiice beaming with the wonted happy smile. Her 
father at once desired her, when divested of her tra- 
velling habilimeuls, to speak with him a few minutes 
alone, befoie being iutroiluced tq her friends. He led 
b<^r to h's study, and when seated, assuming a 
grave and judicial look, said, — 

''Helen, 1 have a request to make, will you grant it 
me ?" 
1 "Certainly, my df*ar father, you cannot doubt it" 

"But suppo;se you think it an unreasonable cue, 
lielenr 

' "Oh, you never made such a request, and I am 
satisfied you will not do so nowr 

"Well then, Helen, your cousin William has seen, 
and loves you very d earl v, — he has fully revealed his 
mind to me in the preseUiCe of his father, who has 
so much confidence in his son that he believes you 
to be all he has described, and he would be delighted 
at the prospect of such a union between our children. 
I have found the young man all I could desire, and 
my hope is, that you will meet him on equal terms. 
You know, Helen, he must be a more than ordinary 
persor to whose keeping I would commit the one dear- 
est to me on earth." 

(To he concluded in our next.) 

SENTENCES. 



There is the form of godliness, and the power oC 
godliness; the tornier may exist without the latter; but 
the power cannot be in the heart, without the form in life* 

Divine grace, is the development of the secret coun- 
sel of God towards us in Christ Jesus the^ L)rd. . . 

If I am in Christ, there is no condemnation to ine^ 
Bom. viii. 1 ; if ] have C hrist, I have life in me, 1 John 
V. 12; if I am Christ's, who shall separate me from him? 
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Bom. viii. 35 ;' and if I am with Christ, 1 am chosen 
and faithful. Rev. xvii. 14. 

I must speak well of the doctrines of the go??pel of 
th^ grace of God ; for they are like the sua which is 
full of light, heat, and life; while all my duties or works 
are like the moon which receives all her light from the 
sun, and illumines the night of nature: — ^good works 
adorn the believer and administer comfort to all men, 
while all he does is from the sun of righteousness. The 
sun comes forth first, the moon and stars succeed; the 
former rules the children of the day, and the latter regu* 
late and rejoice the children of darkness: nevertheless 
both are needful and ordained of God; and are the two 
great lights in the firmament of the heaven, to gife 
light upon the earth. 
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I cannot hear the marmnring. sound 
Of the wings of time as he speeds along ; 
Yet rapid by all, will bis flight be fuuucC 
And his pinions wondrous strong. 
He stoppeth not by night or day, 
But onward drivetn away ! away I 
He skims o'er the earth, 
ind de^th and birth. 
His mystical bidding in turn obey. 

Would you watch his flight? mark the flower unfold, 
When the genial zephyrs softly blow ; 
When the hi&ath becomes a camp of gold, 
And a carpet the old hedge -row. 

What time the sxm and blessed showers 
Have call'd to fulness leaves and flowers,-* 
Then violets are in bloom, 
And cowslips breathe perfume ; 
A.Qd the clustering woodbine adorns the bowe^ 

Would yon watch his flight? see the swallow come 
Far far from over the distant sea, 
To rear his brood in his old, old home, 
And twitter his song of glee ! 
Oh listen, listen attentive then, 
To the sounds from wood, and Held, and glen; 
Tones without end, . 
That mix and blend. 
And disgoin and mingle again and again. 
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"Would yon watch his flight? again tetnm 
To the broad-spread heath, and die hedge-row old; 
tTo the wood, the glen, and the bower and bum, 
"IVhen the air is icy cold: 

^Wheii all the leaves and flowers are dead, 
And away the summer birds have sped ; 
And the stream of the mill 
Is ice-bound and still, — 
And a sheet of snow o'er the ground is spread. 

So may^st thou watch the flight of time. 
Its every month, its every day. 
By flowers that bloom in vernal prime, 
And then at last decay. 

By the swe(>t birds that come and go ; 
By the swift stivams that cease to flow; 
By leaves falling away, 
And by flowers' decay; 
By the winter's storm, and the sleet and snow. 

Of such was the year whit-h is tremblirg now. 
On the utmost verge of its closiitg hour ; 
And such will the next year be, 1 tcow, 
With the bird, and the leaf, and flower. 
For in. glory the spring shall come, 
And Christmas, too, follow in g^oom ; 
And the year shall pass. 
As last yeaor has — 
Ending in withering, opening in bloom. 

Yet Hope, as time flies, gilds his shadowy wings. 
And bids us look on to the morrow, — 
Forgetful of winter the thrush loudly sings. 
And no note of the lark speaks of sorrow. 
Our fears let ua put them Away, — 
Let us welcome the new year's day: 
To the old bid farewell. 
While the chime of the bell 
Speaks hail! to the morning's glimmering ray. 

Thus passes Time on his soundless wings. 
And albeit he maketh change, — 
To us, my Mary, not such he brings. 
Though he does to the woodland range. 
The birds may come, and the birds may go,— 
The sun may deaden, — ^flowers «ease to blow ; 
But heart to heart. 
Through life not to part, — 
We'll watch the spring verdure, and winter's sntfw. 

W. C. L. M. 

ERRATA. 



Page 144, Tth stanza, 1st line, for <*when I," read <<when Christ* 
Same page« to "Sentences" subscribe ''YICARIUS." 



THE ALBUM. 



JJo. 0. December 1848. 



THE jiTMDSPHERE : 

Its Nature and Advantages. 



The soft verdure of the fields, the rich treasures of 
l^e earth, and the i^ild refresh ment3 of the stream are 
often seen monopolised by the dignified votaries of 
pleasure, and almost set apart to tbeir luxuries; while 
those of humble station, and less fortunate by nature 
frnust stand aloof as spectators to their unlawful intru- 
sions. But this portion of Heaven's endowment no 
landmarks can restrain nor limitation bound. In the 
air all mankind can boast of an equal possession, and 
for it all are under an equal obligation to its benign 
dispenser. While ve exist we consume a part of this 
element for oyr sijstenance, and when that existence 
terminates, our bodies render back that which, during 
life, we niay have taken from it. 

Air is an elastic, fluid body, which surrounds the 
earth, gravitating on all parts of its surface. That it is 
elastic appears from its being expansible and conden-^ 
sible. That it has these properties vve may readily see 
by an air condenser, or by a common syringe. If we 
push the handle of the latter I ivvard, the air enclosed 
will be compressed into a less space than that whicli 
it occupied before; and on the removal of the hand, it 
will be found to act upon the piston to which the haii-^ 
die is attached, pushing it to its former position. 

That it is di fluid we may also see from its yielding 
readily to the least force impressed upon it without 
/exerting a sensible resistance ; but if put into motioi) 
^ecan feel it as a body in resisting any thing tha^ i^ 
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moved qtiickly thrcwigh it, and in blowing away light- 
isubstances. In consequence of itiJ being a fluid, it 
expands or spreads itself over the earth's surface; and, 
as water or any otjiejr fluid, exerts a pressure on all 
its parts. 

The pressure thus exerted might be illustmted by 
pouring water into a sypl pn, a beni glass tube, the legs 
of which are of wi?equal length. Allowing the air to 
press equally upon it, the fluid will attain the same 
height m each leg ; because, the forces being equal 
and opposite,. the leyel .of the water will be preserved ; 
but iff by any means, the atr be drawn out of one of 
the legs, and saffiered to press, as before, upon the 
other, the fluid will rise in the former and sink in the 
latter, which proves tlie aix pr!e;ss,es, and to wbat ex* 
tent this pressmr^ i^. 

The ^amie might be sljo^n by inverting an empty 
glass into a vessel of water, the mouth of the gla&s 
b^illg downward. The water enters it, but not §o 
high as that iu the vessel; for the air that is in the glass 
becomes condensed in the upper part, which causes it 
to resist the pressure of the hand in pushing it down ; 
and, the hand being remov^ed, the condensed air exerts 
a force upon the glass, by throviing it up again. The 
pressure of the atmosphere on every square inch at the 
earth's surface is estimated at 14.75 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. This thin, elastic, fluid body covers the globe 
to a considerable height (it has been said to the height 
of 45 English miles, at least at this height the atmos-> 
phere is incapable of reflecting the sun's rays,) and 
IS more dense the nearer it comes to tbe eartn, being 
rarer and lighter the higher we ascend. 

Hence it is, thatat the tops of very high mountains, 
breathing is rendered difficult. Heat has the powei« 
of increasing its elasticity;' and cold, of lessening it, 
3Experience proves this: if a glass with some air in it ba 
inverted as before into a . ve&sel of water, and if we 
beat th^ jyhole over a fire^ tlie air in the uppe? 



^rt of the glass will expand, till- il ifttl it and force 
•the water out of it. It was on this principle thatMont- 
rgolfier, of Annonay discovered s&rostatt^ and made 
ihis first balloon at Avignon, in France in 1782. The 
air being heated within it, by means of a iire placed 
beneath, caused it to distend to a si^e occupying a 
space in the atmosphere, whose weight of common air 
or specific gravity was greater than that of the bajUoon. 
The elasticity of the air depends on its temperature, 
for the greater or less the degr^ee .of heat, in proportoa 
will the air be more or less elastie. Hence it follows, 
that when one part of the air receives a greater degree 
of cold or heat than it had before, its parts are put in 
motion ; and according to the velocity or quickness of 
this motion, we have the cooling zephyr, gentle breeze, 
or raging storm. 

Winds are nothing but air in motion, antl the gene- 
ral cause, upon which they depend its the greater or 
less rprification of the atmfosphere at different times 
ai.d different pliices. At the place where the sun is 
vtriical, and in some space around it, the air is rarified 
ito a great extent;, and being thus rendered lighter than 
it was before, it ascends to the higher regions, and other 
air rushes in to supply its place. By this means, the 
air about the torrid zone, or from 20 d. N. 11.at. to 30 
d. S., is constantly heated more than that of otlier parts 
of the earth; and in consequence of the sun's apparent 
westward motion, it continually mo /es in th^tdirection, 
unless its progress be interct^pted by mountains, or 
other obstacles; so that a stream ofair always acccm- 
panics hinj, which occasions a continual East wiud in 
those regions. This has been called the trade winds. 
It may not be improper to remark, that this trade wind 
<ex<^its an influence on the tide^ in these quarters ; the 
Jatter being both earlier and higher, when tlie former' 
is favorable to the progress of the water; fcr whenever^ 
theirade winds blow there will alvviJVo ie a mo/emcnt' 
^f the water in the same diveotioi , 

('J^u Of ixnthtutii.) 
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AKSWEBTO CHARABE. Page -a^;. 

<Sde how yon stream, with gentle force, 
Pursues its slow, but certain course* * 

Nought may its flight oppose. 
The dam awhile its speed may stay-^ 
In other track it finds its way. 

On to the deep it goes ! 

So man pursues his forward way, 

And through life's short and fleeting day. 

His certain, course we see ; 
From youth to age it onward goes, 
Till down the stiesm of Time it flows 

Into Eternity ! 

Oh ! seek we thee whilst yet we may, 
(Whilst on Life's stream we hold our way,) 

The Heavenly Ark of Rest ; 
No DAMAOE can this bark assail — 
It shuns the rock, it*braves the gale. 

And lands us with <the blest. 

S. H. 

ANSWER TO ENIGMA. Page 64. 
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"What time in icy chains the meads are bound, 

.The Teed by Sportstnen oft are sought and fou^^; 

And Ague then demands the kinder care 

Of watchful nurse, t' exclude the chilling air. 

And when from crug to crag the thunders roll'. 

They seem to warn the toward Liar^ who stole, 

iTo steal no more, — ^whether a grain of rice^ 

Or petted cur whose mistress, in a trice, ^ 

i^ith waspish ire, will din the open ear 

Of justice, to avenge the stolen dear. 

!Now having thus in wretched doggrel yerse 

The words brought in, which, in a style more ters^. 

The poet pointed to, as foi-ming part 

Of one great, whole, which now is quite an art, 

I'll JBAi^o it here, and seeking, hope to iind. 

In idBibuLTURE, health and strength ormind. 

J. £• J. H« 



Scattered ihovghts suffgesfed by Flowers. 

The habitual contemplation of the beauties of tba 
.vegetable creation, and of the changes continually ta- 
king place therein, is one of the privileges of a Coun- 
try life. It is naturally calculated to suggest innu- 
merable sulbjects for meditation, and to fill the muu\ 
with calmnes^s and tranquillity. 

It is surely not without a gracious and benevolent 
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design that the book of nature has been spread before 
man; and from the Creation of the world to the present 
'hour its elegant productions have offered a voiceless 
;but intelligible testimony to the glory of God. 

The gradual development of flowers from the appa- 
rently inanimate dust, the contrast between the 
unsightly seed-vessel and the gorgeous blossoms which 
preceded itr'aH'is fraught with mystery — the solution 
is to be found by the revealing light of God's word. 

But for the altered condition of our world by sin, 
the^flowers in Eden might have bloomed on unchange- 
ably, — thorns also and thistles might have been 
unknown. Yet changed as is the aspect of the earthly 
garden, by the curse entailed upon it for man's sake; 
it conveys many i a lesson of spiritual comfort to a 
dying world. The flowers as their petals wither, and 
fall and die,. in imaginary language tell of our death, 
and re-appear with promise of our future resurrection ; 
the experience of ages confirming this testimony 

And may we inot indulge the idea that the curse 
shall one day be removed, and that the whole creation 
which is'now in a nxost degraded state, and was made 
subject to vanity not wilUnglyy shall again be invested 
in all its original loveliness; and that literally as well 
as figuratively the wilderness and solitary place shall 
be glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
yea even that this earth itself renewed and glorified 
shall be the future Paradise of the saints ? 

Flowers iijay be^select*^d most effectively for the 
purpose of affording admoriition tp the young and 
blooming, and^ especially in their wrecked condition. 
When the storm has passed over them, and crushed 
their delicate petals! and how in sad unison with these 
perishable mi^nitors is the fashion of the world which 
passeth away. Of how frequent recuiTcnce in scrip- 
tureMs the figure of a garden and its inmates to pourr 
^ray man's frailty. ^^As for man his days are as grass, 
§,nd as a flower of the field so he flourisheth. &c.'- 
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The Saviour himself has selected these lovely ines^ 
,«engers also, from the applicability of their symbols, to 
<;onvey to us some faint idea of the exquisite beauty 
?and grace ot the character in which as ni?.ii he conde^ 
scended to reveal himselK He is the Rose of Sharon, 
the Lily of the Valley. He is the Vine, w^ are the 
branches: — ^let these expressions take hold of our hearts 
that they i»ay accoiypapy us for our comfort and jHe^ 
ditation as we wander among the sweets of our gardens. 
It would (lot be an unprofitable habit for the mind to 
accustona itself to parUcular traias of thought ia con,- 
niexion witli this and that individual flower* These, 
with their af>propriate associations^ would, ^erve as a 
note book of ideas and and events, which but for such 
a memento might be forgotten. 

The flower, to which we have likened a beloved one 
who has passed away for ever from this scene, would 
become to us a sad remembi.ancer on Its .9J|in«ial return, 
and yet with a melancholy pleasure should we hail i\§ 
re-appearance. 

'Tis sweet to turn a rotivigpective eye, 
And call up images ol" fond regret ; 
X*»en the deai* relics cjf the lov'd who die 
Speak with a voice we would not .e'er forget. 

^ut the sweet aspect of a cherished flower, 
By memory's link connected with our friends^ 
pome to the bosom comes with deeper power 
Because \itality with contemplation blends. 

It might serve to awaken the beat affections^ if the 
:Buggestion thrown out by some well intentioned wri«- 
ter, in addition to the known Eastern custom of com- 
bining some sentiment with every expanding flower, 
a text of Scripture were selected as a motto for differ- 
.ent clashes of flowers.; for example, 

^•For all white flower^;'— ^^Behold Thou art all fair 
iny love, behold thou ait fair." Cant. i. 15. 

"For all evergreens.'' — "Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever." Heb. xiii. 8. ■ 

Xhys we might draw from the simplest /sources ricb 
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.ispppUes of mental food, and by these connecting lirikfc 
;be led from "Nature up to Nature's God." 

(To be vontinued.J 

BEFLECTIONS -ON THE 8EA-SH0RE. 

{Concluded,} 

But, while I stand upon the sea-beach, I see a river 
/emptying itself into the ocean: various objects are 
carried on its surface, and these are cast into the mighty 
deep, and are lost to the eye of the observer, amid the 
grea,t waters. What does tihis suggest to the mind ? 
It tells me that time is a river flowing rapidly into the 
ocean of eternity, and the different objects on its sur- 
face remind me, that we are a carrying rapidly to that 
land, whence none ever return. 

This is no new ideaj it was infused into the mihrl 
of the godly Moses, by the Holy Spirit, when the 90th 
Psalm was written. It is generally admitted to have 
been written, when God sentenced the Hebrews to 
.wandering and death in the wilderness. Moses, how- 
ever, was not deprived of all comtort; he reraehabers 
fthat God is unchangeable and everlasting; Although 
the whole universe were destroyed, still Moses worfld 
be cheered by the fact, that the Lord is from everlast- 
ing to everiasting. For all his sorrows, he finds an 
antidote in God^ at the same time, however, he laments 
the frailty of man and gives^utterance to the beautiful 
lines; — 

**As with an bverfiowing floods 

Thou earnest them awav,; > 
Thi^y like a sleep are, like the grass, 

That grows at mcain are they." 

How vain, then, are the ambitious projects of frail 
mortals, — ^how despicable are the immense ekertiohs, 
which we see, sometimes made, t) obtain uncertain 
riches, and oh ! how foolish is thatoontBmpt, which 
some manifest for those, pointer than themselves, when 
they are all soon to lie together beheat*i the same turf, 
and their bones alike to become ^ the clods oftbe va- 
ley ! Bat whan contemplating the evanescence of 
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^erything sublunary, let us learn the lesson,inculcated 
by the Spirit of God in this 90th Psalm, and which the 
j)ious Hervey beautifully denominates, /Ae heavenhf 
Arithmetic^ namely, numbering our days and apply ^ng 
our hearts to wisdom, — let us grow in g^race and in the 
knowledge of our Lo:d aad Saviour Jesus Christ. 

But here a steamboat passes, its appearance is unu- 
sually beautiful; it glides smoothly, until it disappears 
tehindan adjacent headland, but even there its locality 
is indica^ted by the graceful undulations of smoke, which 
rascends up to the clouds. The sea has been very ap- 
propriately denominated, the world's highway ; by it 
the >vealth of natioiLS is uonyeye4 fr.om one place to 
anotjier^and intercourse between the different tribes of 
theearthis maintained. The.skillofnjan,too,isjConspicr 
iious in the mechanics mot vessels for the ocean; it is truly 
wonderful that man can construct out of boards, what 
is able to withs.tand the fury ot the raging elements. 
The skill of inan has effected wonders ; it has con- 
struct steamboats, railways, and electric telegraphs. 
When nian caji do so much, now that he is a degraded, 
fallen being, what must he have been, before that ar 
bominable thing sin appeared in our world, — what an 
object of delight before his understanding was darken-: 
ed, his will rendered disobedient, his conscience sheared, 
and his affections alienated from Him, wh.o i^ the 
ppurce of all joy, and the centre of all beauty! 

The steamer, which has* passed, carries passengers, 
and some of these are, no doubt, bound for foreign 
shores. Some^ it may be, are compelled by the sterij 
law of necessity to abandon their quiet, peaceful homes, 
and seek others in the land of the stranger. Such ma|r 
adopt the beautiful language of the poet ;- — 

"But now for me in vain the flowers expand. 
And leaves unfolding, dress the woods anew ; 
I go, a wanderer, to somfe disjiant land. 
And bid my native hillsr^a last adlQU. 

Ye woodland streams, ye peaceful happy shades, 
Oft on your charms, will pensive memory dwell* 
Ah ! native vales, ah ! sweet embowering gladeSy 
3cenes of my youth I — a last farewell !" 
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Others go t) distant lands, impelled by ambition, 
ftheir restless spirit can suffer them to enjoy no repose j 
and the language of their conduct is, "Oh ! that I had 
wings like a dove, for then would I flee away, and be 
at rest." They are, for ever, changing, and at the last 
are as far removed from happiness as when first they 
set out in quest of it. From this I learn the restless- 
ness ]of human ambition. But, it may be asked, when 
thisjprinciple is seated in the mind, is there no object, 
on which it can operate? Oh! yes, there is something 
to gratify this longing desire. Long for heaven, pant 
after its ^glory and labour earnestly for meetness and 
preparation for that rest, which remains for the people 
of God. Long for heaven, for it is the land ot holi- 
ness; there^is ^nothing irnpare nor defiled there. Sin 
has never sullied it. Long for heaven, it is the abode 
of happiness ; this arises from its holiness, for where 
there is no holiness, there is no happiness. All are hap^ 
py in heaven. None shall ever say there, " I am sick.'* 
Every cause of sorrow shall for ever cease; "They shall 
Jiunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither sha'l 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters and 
<jod 'shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Long 
for heaven, it is the place, where the dispersed of Israel 
are gathered into one, — where the redeemed flock shall 
constantly abide, in the enjoyment of eternal felicities 
at God's right hand for everinore. There you will 
associate with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the prophets, 
the apostles^ in a word with all those who loved Christ 
on earth, and closed their eyes in the sleep of death 
in hope of a joyful resurrection through Him. — You 
will then be united in the bonds of the closest affection ; 
there will be one great feeling, one ruling passion, 
pamely, love to Him that loved you and washed you 
from your sins in His blood. Long for heaven, lor 
ii is the glorious abode of God the Father, God the 
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Son, and God the Holy Ghost: you will then bask for 
ever in the sunshine ot God's glory, and what crowns 
nil, it will be eternal, — it will be your everlasting 

HOMK. 

"There is an hrur of peaceful rest, 

To nKMU'iiin^ \vj:lid«reis giv'u ; 
Tliere is a tear for bonis »Hstrt:st, 
A balm for ev«rv woui'<le(l breast — 

'Tis found ol»uvo— iu bcavii!" 

J. c. 

THE KKSUURECTION. 



Sir, — ^^The conclusivenebb of probable evidence, as 
contradistinguisshed ironi (Umonstrative, is not to be 
^stinjated by the sliengih ot* each separate argumeiEt, 
so that the validity otthe conclusion.be considered tan- 
lamount witii the weaktst: on the contrary, the sum- 
total of the evidence ruvust be laid in the same balance, 
and their combined weijL^iit be/ rn^de to bear upon the 
question. Thus, as will readily be perceived, should I 
adduce certain arguments in favor ol the anti-millenna- 
lian view of the resurrection, in the course of succeeding 
papers, which may not be clear and decisive; they aie 
not to be considered as •detracting from the evidence 
which 1 hope to shtw to be both decisive and clear, 
but as positively making some addition, however s^jnaU, 
to the final credit of the testimony. 

I have already examined briefly the scope of Daniel's 
vision, and having, by a plain and unrvresied interpre- 
tation, found it eminently auxiliary to adeteiminatioa 
of the question; I shall pass on to the next passage re- 
ferred to in my last; viz. John v. 25 — 29. 

I think it is generally confessed on both sides, that 
our Lord, in this remaikable discourse, spoke of two 
separate, distinct, but analogous resurrections; the one, 
of the soul from trespasses and sins (Eph. ii. 1.); the 
other, of the body from the slumber of the grave. The 
one is spiritual, the other literal. Now it must be evi* 
rdent that the language employed by our Lord in de- 
/jsciibing ihe spiritual resurrection^ would be expected. 
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reasoning a priori^ to be figurative; whilst that^ in 
wh'ch he would announce a literal resurrection, would 
'^be literal. This we find to be the case. The language, 
moreover, in Which Christ delineates the former is clear- 
ly borrowed, for the sake of effect, from the language 
used in the latter. Heace it is, that we hear Chri:^t 
using the phrases, "the hour," — "the dead," — "the 
voice," — "shall live," in a figurative sense, which he 
was immediately about to use in their literal significa- 
tion. It is to be noted here that we have the same A- 
postle in this chapter detailing the features of two glo- 
rious resurrections, who, in the 20th ot Revelation, in 
the midst of an array of sublime symbols, records the 
■same Divine truths, beautifully styling the former of 
these "the^r^^ resurrection." The Saviour having now 
rdeclared to the Jews the necessity of this "first resur- 
rection" by all who would escape "the second death," 
goes on to lead away their minds to that "hour" when 
his omnipotent voice (1 Thes. 4. 16) should summon 
them from the tomb, to the judgment of the Son of man. 
Hear Christ's plain and solemn words: — "For the hour 
is coming in which all that are in the graves &c." 
Now mark the expression, "The hour in which a//." 
When a professed liieralist meets this text, he quietly 
expands the little word liour to 1000 years! Is this 
7j7^rfl/ intei'pietationi No, sir, the gnat is strained at, and 
the camel is swallowed. Thus the very endeavour to 
^establish the system proves its own destruction. 

I have already said that the words employed in ver, 
25 are not to be taken as explanatory of those in vei\ 
28, the former be'ng figurative, the latter literal. It 
may then be said to me, "How do you understand the 
word hourP^^ I answer. Scripture U always its own 
•interpreter. If, than^ we can find parallel passages 
where the meaning is clear, they ought to settle its 
meaning in the verse before us. These are supplied 
in abundance. In Mat. 24. 36, our Lord speaks of the 
same event, "Butofthat dayandAoi^rknoweth aomaa.'* 
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This is the hour of the personal advent. Again, v. 44. 
"For in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
Cometh/' See Mat. ix. 22, xv. 28, xvii. 18; also Rev. 
iii. 3, "And thou shalt not know what liour I will come 
upon thee." The question is not, How is the word 
used (figuratively, with the idea of shortness of time,) 
in some passages of Scripture? but. How is it used in 
parallel passages? It is plain from those quoted, thajc, 
when used in connection with the second Advent, it 
answers to time wheii^ and in no case to time how lonffj 
— to quando? not quamdiu? which completely subvert^ 
its application to the duration of 1000 year^. It i§ 
hence palpable to every unprejudiced mind, that the 
hourheve mentioned refers to the personal advent, when 
all that are in the graves shall hear Christ's voice, and 
iShall come .forth. What divine harmony exists bcr 
tween the testimony of the "man greatly beloved," and 
tof "that disciple whom Jesus loved !" In the one we 
have the phrase, "a^ that time;" in the other, ",the hour 
is coming;" both simple and cogent; neither leaymg 
room for an intermediate dispensation. 

AMICUS VERITATIS. 

p. S.- — As my letter lost month did Dot appear iu the ^/fcwm, perhaps yo^ 
^'Will kindly insert this as a postscript. - 

I am aware that the exposition of Dan. xii. 2, as given by your correspon- 
.dent "X," has been recognised by some millennarians ; but I cannot agree 
that "most Hebraists admit such to be its signification." The Vulgate ver- 
sion gives it no countenance ; the conti^overted part being exactly the same as 
our own English version.* The marginal refererce, moreover, in the Vulgate 
is to the latter part of Mat. xxv., where the final judgment is described ; which 
settles its view of the passage. Had your correspondent read the annotatio|i 
of the "learned Treipellius" to this verse, I presume, he would not have used 
him as a reference. Hear his lucid exposition : — ^*'That is, all indeed shall 
arise ; but many of them that risj (sl^l be) to life, and many to eternal 
death, by Christ who has become the first-fruits of them that sleep." f How 
conclusive tiiis testimony of the learned Tremellius ! Had I ransacked the 
annotafions of a whole host of Hebraists, I could have found none to speak 
more plainly and forcibly in my behalf tlian Tremellius. Now my opponent 
admits that Tremellius perfectlv understood the idiom of the language he wajg 
^translating ; hence, he will doubtless be startled to discover the case — ^"X." v. 
•Tremellius. Allow me now to quote the learned Hebraist, Dr. Gill ; whose 

♦ Et multi de his qui dormiunt in terras pulyere, evigilabunt : alii in vitam 
eetemam, et alii in opprobrium ut videant semper. Vulg. 

+ Id est, (/mnes quidem resiu-gent ; sed midti resurgentium ad vitam, et 
multi ad mortem «temam per Christum, qui factus est primitiie dormien- 
tkim. Tbem. 



.«iiitihority is the more valuable as he was a noted millennarian. His comment 
is this — " The word many is used, as it signifies a multitude, Ps. xcvii. I ; anU 
«o here the innumerable multitude of the dead ; and indeed the word is some- 
times used for all ; see Bom. v. 15, 19." It has been rendered, "The multitudes* 
of them that sleep &c." I hope it is now apparent, that, whilst the statement 
of "X" is seriously modified, my own former conclusion is final^ confirmed. 

{Coniinned.) 
So they -proceeded to tlie drawingroorn, where they found the gentlemep. 
Mr. Hartley was introduced to Helen; also William, as Mr. Heathcote : and 
what a bright ray of pleasure beamed upon his countenance when she entered- 1 
and when, during the evening, she encountered his look, where respect and 
admiration were blended together, she experienced a thrill of pleasure hitherto 
unknown to her. In the course of the evening a walk into the flower-garden 
was proposed, to which. all gladly, assented. William walked by Helen's side ; 
and as they conversed together on various subjects, he found that she possess- 
ed a mind worthy of such a person, and thought, were he to he .blessed with 
Quch a companion through life, he would regard it as one of heaven's best 
gifts. Their conversation tiu-ned upon the beauties of the flowers, and tho 
delight such a place affords to pei'sons of refined taste. William remarked 

that it **altogether depended upon the state of mind or 
feeling, whether they could enjoy it or not; and that 
an admirer of Nature, whether of the sqblime, the pic- 
turesque, or the beautiful; the majestic roar of the cata- 
ract, the charming aspect of the enamelled meadow, 
the melancholy music of the bubbling brook, or the 
enchanting sweetness of the ^d^y parterre ^ would disco:- 
ver comparatively nothing in all these to enhance any 
tender emotion, without that social intercourse with 
beloved friends so necessary to the enjoyment of lite, 
or without the smile of one angelic companion, irra^ 
diating with peace the path of existence.'* Startled at 
the stranger*s impassioned words, she was silent; but 
as he concluded, she cast a timid glance upon him, 
^ying within herself, "surely you are not one of those, 
whose case you have so feelingly described — who can 
live and not be loved." Perceiving her momentary 
hesitation, he waved the subject, and as a passing rer 
mark enquired, whether she knew the Ashtons of "Ash- 
ton Hall." The reply was, "she d id not, though nearly 
related to them, as .VI r. A. was her Uncle, but that fronx 
certain circumstances^n their family affairs, they had 
not, in her recollection, been on terms of intimacy." 
He added, "that he had the pleasure of knowing them 
particularly, and was sure she would find Miss A. an4 
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lier brother worthy of her esteem and friendship.'* 

"However much," replied she, **I should desire their 
acquaintance — and indeed I do desire it — it is probable 
I shall never have that pleasure; they live at such adis-^ 
tance, it is unlikely that accident should throw us togcr- 
ther, and moie unlikely still that either of us will ever 
seek the other's acquaintance." He continued to speak 
of her cousins in terras of praise, especially of Emily ; 
adding that he was sure they would regret, — should 
they meet at a future time — that they had not sooner 
sought the friend, hlpof oneso woijhy tobe loved. Hel- 
^n blushed at the too-pointed, but sincere compliment, 
and William apologized for the liberty he Jiad taken: 
they immediately joined the rest of the party, unci all 
returned to the house. William soonaftertook his leave, 
with a pressing invitation to call as frequently as his 
other engagements would permit, — one which he re- 
solved to accept so long as there was a probability of 
his meeting Helen there. On tlie second day after 
this, he dined at the Rectory, when he was introduced 
to Mr, Ashton. This gentleman might have been ob- 
served several times gazing with much interest in the 
stranger's face, whicj) did not pass urmoticed on his 
part; and it occasioned an incessant trepidation lest 
every moment he should be recognised. When an 
opportunity offered, Helen's father began to talk to her 
about Mr. Heathcote. 

^'Who,*^' «aid he, "is this Mr. Heatlieote; where has 
he come from; and what is he doing in this part of 
the country?" 

"All I know of him," she replied, "is, that he 
lives (as he himself told me) near Ashtor Hall, is 
acquainted with my Uncle's family, but said nothing 
<>f his own. For what purpose he has come here, or 
how long he will remain I know not; but I think a 
person, so accomplished arid so intelligent, must move 
in a high circle, and be of some importance." 

"He bears/' said her father, "a striking resemblance 
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4o your uncle's family, and were it not for the name, I 
would almost suppose him to be an Ashton. But 
when I recollect,— he must be some relation of the 
family, for Mrs. Ashton^s name was Heathcote : thus 
we may account for the likeness." * * ^ * * * * 

(To be continued.) 

SENTENCES. 

• 

We shall soon have done wilh this present state : the 
fleeting character of life is not perceived, till we con- 
template the remnant. Nor is it known as a medium 
through which mutability and death are reflected, till 
we see ourselves reflected from this great mirror as 
changing perishing creaUucs. The next state will be 
a mirror of pure liic: we shall see essential life reflected 
from all the glorified body of the electin Ch'i:st for ever. 

The Lord preserves his own to his everlasting king- 
dom — no greater miracle — keep a tappr alight in a 
tempest, exposed to all its violence, without any thin^ 
to protect it, and you seethe power that is put forth 
in the preservation of spiritual life in our souls. 

I admire more and more the riches < f that grace 
which preserves us not only from all sin, but in iU 
For we cannot answer that an ur»holy thought may 
not spring up to defile our souls, in the roost peaceful 
and heavenly state in which it is possible for us to be I 
All Hell may rise up, and try to league our minds 
against the most pure and blessed thought 3f God, and 
His grace wilh which we are at the moment favoured. 

The moment the living God laj^s his hand on us — 
falling — perishing — but only in the mortal part; and 
thatfora short period; leserved, and to be re-constructed 
for glory in the purpose of God: but as to the immor- 
tal part, which cannot be suspended in its operations, 
much less cease to be; what buttlie lo/e and power of 
a covenant' God, prevents that from being bowed down 
and crushed by sin and Satan, makes it rise against all 
pressure, derive fresh strcngtii from assaults ou itjj 
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^eaioiess, go on its unseen but heayen-directed way 
Rejoicing, uatil it stand before its God in Zion. 

All God's chosen ones have, and are known to each 
other more or less, by having had soul-transactions 
with the living God. 

The greater part of men, e^en in a religious aspect, 
are engaged in looking out for a substitute for Gcd. 
This substitute, will always be according to the light 
yvith which they are fcurionnded, and the circumstan 
ces in which they are placed. . . 
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HOME. 



Whatis it that tlotli so entwine 
Around this spellbound heart of mine, 
And towards itself each wish incline ? 

My happy home. 

With lovely sccneiy around, 
Wealth, peace, and comfort all abountl— 
How is it that my thoughts are found, 

Often at home? 

When beai\teous nature would beguile 
My centred thoughts with winning smile ; 
Why please her charms but for a while ? 

It is not home. 

But home's sweet pleasures I'd forego, 

To be a sojojumer below ; 

An exile here — ^yet, who shall knoiivf^ 

A heavenly noma. 

To feel affections rise above, 
(When clinging ties of earthly lave 
Would chain me down,) and thus to proy^ 

E arth 's ri<3t my home. 

To feel thai blessed hope within. 

And when I've done with toil and sin. 

Then, nor till then, I shall begin 

/v/ " * To live at home. 

To hope wnen'S shall come again, 
A full release ffom death's domain ; , 

And with Him live, and with Him reign^ 

Ever at home. 

Such hopes as these will surelv cheer, 
In every state while I am here ; 
Then pass thro' death without a fear, 

To such a home^ 
film Lodge, M. M. IJ. 
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THE ALBUM. 



]No. 11. February 1849, 
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In witnessing the various vicissitudes in the revcH 
iution of one short year, the most incidental observer 
of the operations of Providence, is constrained to mark 
the connexion which exists between the ever-varying 
state of nature, and the promise grv^n to the faithful 
"preacher of righteousness/' above four thousand years 
ago, — ''While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har*- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease." 

When we behold the forest ■divested of its foliage,--r 
the leaves of the majestic oak, and sturdy beech, com- 
mingled with the less significant <?overing of the brusb^ 
wood, whirling and rustling to be promiscuously de- 
posited in one common heap by the rude blast of 
closing Autumn ; then is seen the approach of Winter ; 
then is a foretaste of the stern reality of that which 
immediately succeeds. But that forest, which, but a 
few weeks since, was most beauteous to behold, is now 
a mute witness ot the ravaging influence of a sullen and 
merciless North-wind, rushing along with intense 
keenness, and leaving nought in its track, save the 
spectrum of nakedness and death. Those vales 
also, which so recently were covered with flocks, pre- 
senting the most cheering picture ot activity and life, 
are now a forsaken waste ; and the frowning moun- 
tains exhibit no greater signs of beauty or fertility^ 
it&an imagiration inclines us to conclude was uuijui- 
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tfested by the gloomy mass of chaos, before ^Hhe herb 
yielding seed" was, by the word . of aa Almighty 
Being, produced for the future sustenance of man and 
l>east« 

But a still more marked indication of Winter is the 
tiny brook— which natui:^(ly winds its<way peacefuHy 
^own the mountsun^s brow — now swollen irito a frlght'- 
iiil flood; averwhelming huge rocks; rolling violently 
•OD,<oyerprcyecting clitfs; and hastening to come in- 
ito contact 'willi (lie still ^more maddened ^billows of the 
<cleep« In this world oi raging foam, the hardy mariner 
in vadnrendeasiours jto manage his tottering barl^ aihid 
tthe appalling greatness. of the surges which sweep over 
its di^^^and which threaten every moment to >engulph 
it in the troubled abyss. But, at last, depending on 
j^ feeble kope of safety, he suffers his exhausted vessel 
ito he driven on some neighbouring shore, where, by 
^he united violence of the wind and .waves^ it is.dc^hc^ 
to pieces^ 

Neither is ibis alone indicative of ffae desolating 
jand dreary character of Winter. 

Puriiig this season, all nature ii^, as it were, shut up^ 
iNot an insect is (to be seen. But the few which survive 
Ijhe first icy breath of Winter, are :taiight «by the God 
<of the seasons to provide against itStcluU and .numbing 
l)lasts. Not a beast to be seen on the ihiU&i^'^-^save .in> 
the shelter ,of some crag, flocks OTay ibe discovered 
lioarded together j as i^ for a time,, nature taught them 
to find a substitute for t^ satisfying of their inward 
ci-avings, .in ^the defence of their exterior frond tho 
jpitiless influence of the .elements. 

And where is all the vegetable kingdom .?: Where 
the gentle fflower^ which, a few short months sincct^ 
;8miled in presence 'of thait orb which »ow scarcely 
^appears above the horizon.; lifting its head;, as it were;,, 
in grateful acknowledgment of those rays \withou£ 
which it could jxotlive?; Its beauty is gone. Its 
^Bweet fragrance no longex fills the surrouading mi 
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Its gentle stem is withered — it has disappeared. It 18 
Winter! The remains of it are wrapped up in snowc* 
It is firmly bound in the earth by the frost Here let 
us wonder at^ and admire the goodness of God. Those 
frosts and snows that bind the earth and impart a 
gloomy aspect to the face of nature, are the very means 
which He has ordained for the preservation of those 
flowers which decorate the earth, and those herbs 
which are requisite for the maintenance of the crea- 
ttures that He has formed. They likewise qualify 
and prepare the ground for the reception of that grain, 
which the genial warmth and gentle showers >f the 
returning Spring will cause to grow up into luxuriant 
•crops. God gives us the seasons for the purpose of 
causing man to Icnow 4iis "works. Winter is but a 
ispecial page of the book of God. Snow is his hand^ 
writing. He sendeth forth his ice for the express 
purpose of teaching man a lesson of dependence upon 
Him.; and that the dii^osal, no less than the preser- 
vation of all things is his peculiar prerc^i^tive. Con- 
sidering this a fit emblem of frail, changing man, how 
idoes it become all, while it is y^t spring, to prepare 
for the Winter, to which indeed few arrive. But when 
the hoary frost of impartial Time leaves his passing 
mark on all who attain the end of the year ; then alasi 
as too often seen the sad effects of an ill spent springs 
When, unlike the industrious bee, and frugal teinmet — 
those less important and noble, but, in too many cases^ 
more exemplary of God*s works — man has wasted the 
prime of his days, — that time whidb has been given 
him to prepare for the last short season of the year, he 
feels with dismay the cold winds^ and nipping frosts, 
of adversity. 

But a well -spent spring, will be succeeded by a 
peaceful Winter, and as frost causes a piece of clay 
to become more brittle than before ; so the grace of 
God expands our hearts and souls in the cold atmos- 
phere of this world, and prepares them for all the 
fieeds of gentleness and lovia, J. S, 
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"WATCH AND PRAY." 



My soul! thou art not wise, 
To slight God's warning word : 

'JThere is no other sacrifice. 
But the Incarnate Lord. 

.My soul ! thou art not wise, 
To build upon the sand ; 

Though 't seem a goodly edtfico, . 
The Floods it cannot stand. 

My soul ! thou art not wise, — 
Go. seek the living ^Eock.; 

though but a lowly cot arise, 
'Twill stand the fiercest shock. 

-My soul ! ihoufartnetti wise, 
To seek thy bliss below ; 

il'orgetful of the glorious ytize, 
That Jesus ^inlLbestow. 

Jtfy soul! ihoU aitrnot wise, — 
Press Jt)rward in the race : 

^ay Eaiih each trifling joy despise, 
^^at Would ittipeder^tby pace. 



My soul ! thou art not wise. 
Beholding things now seen, 

Where Satan oft, in -subtle giiisa. 
Broods o'er th' enchanting «cene. 

My soul ! thou art not wise, — 

Go, seek a purer light ; 
Pray to the Lord to ope thire eyes. 

That thou mayest see aright. 

My soul ! thou art not wise. 

Striving in thine own nlight ; 
For Christ alone the strength supplies 
That conquers in the fight. ^ 

My soul ! thou art not wise, — 
Go, take the Spirit's sword ; 

Salvation's banner o'er tliee flies— 
Thy Captain is the Lord. . 

My soul I thoU'then art wise,^ 
When prostrate at His throne : 

Thou dost all other help despise. 
And truitest Him alone. 

HoBAQE Hummel. 



THE ICESURRECTION. 



'Sir, — ^ThB mysterious equation A. V. =^'%.'' plus 
**Z.'* being proposed, I must proceed^ according ^ to al- 
rgebraical rule, "to find the value of X." 

Whilst I have great pleasure in subscribing to the 
sentiment of your correspondent, that the resurrection 
(in common with every other .Scripture Dactrioe,) is 
more for "food than speculation ;" still, to temper^any 
^unqualified despite of controversy, I must remind your 
intelligent readers, that one of the most argumentative 
tjhapters in the range of Paul's argumentative epis- 
tles is concerning the resurrection. Would ! that some 
of us could kindle at the flame of this controversial 
Apostle. If the cause of truth demands controversy^ 
me should not shrink from it.* 

Junius and Tremellius^ favourite referees, are now 

* *' I have sometimes thought, that it is not absolutely impossible .to makoi' 
«ven the stem face of controversy wear a smile, and to reajp some Yftlus^U^ 
iruit from the rugged furrows of disputation." ij£BV£y. 
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fttimtnarily dispatched. How natural it is to giv6 6tff 
friends the rebuff when they tell us our faults too' 
plainly. I seem to have been at fault in denominating' 
X.'8 rendering of Dan. xii. 2. an ^'exposition." It is? 
true, I might have bestowed upon it an appellp^tioa 
more descriptive, but far less complimentary. I thank 
your correspondent for his candour in changing "most'* 
into "many." Indeed I was inclined to consider it a 
mere lapsus stili. Might I suggest as a still farthef 
improvement — "rery few Hebraists?" If 1 am not 
mistaken, Mr. Bickersteth can only rake up one Babbi 
(of no great eminence) to favor that rendering. The 
whole weight of authority concentrates in the brain of 
this poor Babbi. 

1 happened to kno\^ that the ^concordancies' in th^ 
Vulgate were not added until after Ihe time of Clement 
VIII.; but this is of small moment to me, being no 
wc rihipper o{ antiquity ^ except that of the Bible. All 
else I consider the '^adulterum quodcunqUe posterius'* 
6f Tertullian. The reference h in the authorized VuP 
gate; and whether suggested by Jerome, Sixtusy Cle-^ 
ment, or neither, I delay not to question. "X." thinktf 
the reference unhappy, as "Mat xxv. does not appear 
to contain a single word concerning the resurretition at 
all, btit to be an account of the judgment of the living." 
That is, it is not the judgment of quick and dead, 
Eead the last verse, — "These shall go away into ever-' 
lasting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal." 
This not the final judgment? Candid millennariany 
does your system require such a sacrifice? This is 
Ihe great 1 Ulwark of the doctrine of the eternitj^ of 
rewards and punishments. But no matter, millenna-- 
rianism is at stake, and it must be sacrificed! Oh,, 
tamper not with Scripture. "Let God be true, and 
every man a liar !" Ah ! as the datnned take that last 
iarewell of the righteous, departing in despair to^ 
^everlasting punishment;'' and as the righteous, in^ 
tfce rapture of glory, take possession of the kingdooy 
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|[>repared of ol<], entering upon "life eterndly^' — say, i» 
it'not the final judgni^nt? Js it not that closing, scene 
^vhen time has breathed his last? The succeeding 
^tate is efternal, eternal! 

Your correspondent dr^ws our attention from the 
^question of the resyrrection to that gff the pre-millenr 
ilial advent: I am unwilling to dismiss one subject' 
^nfinishe^^ for the sake of an9(,her j thoiigh I might 
,€asily prove that too great stress is laid upon , the comr 
jnand "J5^alch j" a^d t^at it has merely a secondary 
j:efei:enee jto to tl^e personal advent. |For the present I 
^\vill t^xn inquirer and ask :-^(l) Did not the Apostle? 
|begy& ^ milQJli from tiie ^ery hour iii which Christ 
jasiQei\4^^»into heaven ? (2) Did not the Apostles ber 
jieye4it^^C! lyrist's predictions would be fulfilled prer 
^io^s^ jbis coming? see Matt. xxiv. 14, xxviii. 19; 
^1^ -^ ^eter iii. 3. (3) Did they not perfectly .knb>y 
;iihat tjie ,Gospel would not be preached to 9.U flajtioni^ 
iti pne hour? (4) Was not watching quijte .^mpatible 
fh^en with their knowledge pt^is s^tilf distant comrng? 
i{5) On the same principle, is it not compatible now 
with oilr belief in t^e post-millennial Advent:? 

As a paxting word^ — I m^ust expr,QSS my admiiatioQ 
X)f the spirit in which X's letter was (dictated, i trust 
f have hot failed in niy endeavpur ;to .iflpitate it. I 
^ieve to find some, who ought to ^np*r Jbetter, disr 
clainaing all tellowr feeling ^itb the Ini^rm^ties of hur 
jtnanity, and reAp^i^fCin^ lellowship ^ith a brother, 
lt)ecause he will not — cannot^ in obsequious compliance^ 
measure himself by their standard of dogmatisms. 
•Though we car not persuade each other, sorely it ii^ 
not necessary that we walk np more tpge]th^r. 

Reply to the Queries o/* "Z." 

So far from treating ydur jquestipns and yourself a^ 
an airy *^nothing,"rT-a presumption yvhich, perpait me 
Jb say, grates in my ears as somewhat ungeaerous — \ 
Jjave attached to both that importance, which they per 
^ijuliarly merit. The result of my investigation of thg 
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fOruQsatisfaetory answering of your ingenious questions 
seeqis to be one great hinge on which your future 
^opinions will turn, I am already flushed with antici- 
;pated suceesi^. 

You set out under quite a false impression as to my 
former statements, no doubt from inadvertency. You , 
think that such phrases as >*^arise ^rom the dead" are 
^opposed to my views, forgetful that I hold as strongly 
.as you do^ that "the dead in Christ shall rise first;" as 
yx)u may see by a glaixce at a former letter. JHencq, 
taking such tenets even in the sense which you attribute 
ito thei][i, they are of service improve that the righteous 
AVill have the priority; but they are powerless to prove 
.thatlOOO years will interveue between the resurrectioa ' 
rof righteous and wicjce^. 

But (brand me not as uncourteous, if I say, that) 
you appear to me to strain such passages beyond their 
natural and intended meaning. "JPVom the dead," you 
.consider equivalent to ^^/rom among the dead." Let 
us try whether this be correct. See Mat. iii. 9, "For I 
say unto you^ Qrod is able of these stones to raise iip, 
children unto Abraham." The Greek is, ^^from these 
stones ;" the very form of expression as that to which 
you refer, ^from the dead.' Now the meaning plainly 
is, not that ^frojn^ among these stones' children could 
be raised, biit thatOod could completely chaise tfee 
nature of the stones themselves, and (as an able Divine 
quaintly explains it) *of sjtones make wen.'^ 

So it does not mean that the rigbteoi^s will be mised 
J[rom among the wicked {thpugh this is txae) ; but 

• It is the very same nrisunderstanding -of this word/rc^w^, making it mean 
from among, or ovt </, th|it leads to the eiTor regarding jDiMPi. xii. 2. 

This passfige, as every Hebrew scholar knowSj is literally — ''Multitudes 
Jrom sleeping (Heb. Migyoshtinaify) in th6 earth of dust shall awake." Now, 
it is absurd to say thatymm here means/rom among. The reul force is, that 
i'^multitudes fviz. all) shall awake from sleeping, or from being asleep." Whe^ 
literally and fairly rendered, the force of the passage is irresibtible. It wa^j 
so to Junius and Tremelhus, when they translated it "ex dormicntibus ;" and 
po Pagninus (confessedly the prinre of translators), whenhe rendered it "Mul^i 
^oiimejQtes in terra/' **Many«/(f£'/>(n^.iuthe eai'th ifca;;." 
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as ^'children" could be raised from "stones." The? 
same may be argued from Mat. xxvii. 29 and 53, Eph. 
V4 14. Whether you receive this interpretation or not^ 
jemember, my position remains untouched. 

' You have i'allen into an error in stating your next 
objection, which involves the whole difficulty. Youi 
ask, "Why is it said, *The resurrection to life, andihe 
resurrection to damnation?'" Now you make and 
couple the wrong members ot the sentence. In the 
way you state it, there is implied a plurality of resur-. 
rections : but if you examine the text again, you will 
find that the true connexiwi is, "They that have done 
good, and they that have done evil,"-=— a plurality of 
classes paiTtiikmg of the resurrection. 

Again,. "A resurrection of the dead, io^Aof thejust 
and unjust." This is a powerful text in my favor. 
As before, both couples the the two classes, "just and . 
lanjust," but not a word of two resurrections. 

Is it not pleasing to you, that these imaginary diffi-^ 
eulties have so speedily vanished? In truth, they are 
the Palladium of the aati-millennarian city. 

AMIGUS VERITATIS.- 



TftE ATMOSPHERE : 

Its Nature and Advantages. 

{Concluded.) 

Vegetables have two tendencies, the one to purify 
the air ; tl e other, to render it hurtful. Philosophers 
tell us that plants exposed to the sun's influence rene^ 
and correct the air that has b^en cornipted by the 
breathing of ai^imals j but when placed out of his in-^ 
fluence, they vitiate it to the destruction of life. They 
are said to contribute to the support of vitality by day,' 
and by night to give off i^^etic air, which has a poi-* 
sonous effect. But Divint* wisdotti has properly estab^ 
lished a due medium by which the one cannot injure ther 
♦ther^and by which the existence of both is preserved*;- 

The atmosphere also lurnishes us with morning waS 
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fh^enifig tmVghty without which only [that part of ttie 
sky would appear light, where the sun was more im- 
ibediately placed, and if a person should but turn hi^ 
back, the heavens would appear in darkness, and every, 
little orb which rules the midnight sky would become 
distinctly visible. But this is counteracted. by the at- 
mosphere, which reflects, or throws back the rays of 
light upon the earth, with such a brilliancy as to ob- 
seure these twinkling spheres, and cadse the heaven^ 
to shine with splendour, even after the sun ha^ com^ 
pleted his diurnal course, and sunk beneath c^ur horn 
zon. Morning twilight begins when the sun is 18 (leg< 
below the Eastern horizon, and becomes more di^iinct 
mitil he ap|)ears above it; and evening twilight ehcls 
when he has gone the same number of degrees beloW 
the Western horizon, when stars of tne sixth inkgnitude 
make their appearance. To us the advantages of the 
t^ili^t m«y dpffear but trifling, because We hav^ tie- 
vfer experienced thesun's continual absence : btitto those 
v^ho inhabit the dreary plains of Spitzbergeh, amid • 
the wdfitei of Borean snows, and dark domains ot de- 
folatioD, the utility of it can be fully apprecfeted. 

From considering the atmosphere as one of God'i^ 
gifts, we cannot biit aklmire tbef wisdom and goodness 
of Him who hath arranged all things most advantage- 
ously for the good of his creatures. *'The heavenar 
declare his glory, aM the firmament sheweth his 
Ifttndiwoifk.'' All things are in regular symmetry, and 
nothing is made defective. When we examine any 
of His works, we must see a Deity residing in the 
n^idst of thetfnJverse, and cheering, ubiquity with his* 
presence,-^irecting the Wheels ol nattire in their pro-^ 
per course, and piT)pel ling her machinery with the 
liicest exactness, Without a break or chink to disturb 
the silent magnificence. The roblest works of art/ 
vHth what a jarring progress do they move ; but 
here all is silent harmony : the sun, the source of 
light and heat, around whose centre every planet wheels^ 
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its orb, in time proportioned to its distance ; the eartfiy. 
Wrapt in a thin, pelldeid substance, which with its ino*-- 
tjon tilrns, the nature and uses of which we have at^ 
tempted to describe j the boundless oceart, earth's en- 
licher; the mountains which arise to give a current to 
the waters ; the cooling breezes which replenish earth 
with vigour; and unnumbered blessings besides,— all 
admonish us of His wisdom, care, and love, who de- 
lights in dispensirg various portions of happiness 
tbreugh the amazing system of created nature. 

PHILOSOPHUS. 

(To the Editor.) 

Bear Sir,— Tn pursuing the examination of the geo- 
logical formations, we find the Oolite lying upon the 
Lias, in Ian inclined position. The Oolite is maiked 
by extensive and well defined stratification : each di- 
vision of which is lurnished with its peculiar fossil re- 
mains. The ammonite of the Lias here gives plac«* to 
other specimens of the same family, and its reptiles be- 
gin to be exchanged for vertebrated animals of higher 
order. We have in this foimation, a (skeleton, fc mid 
in no other division of the earth's surface. It enjoyed 
its existence whilst the mass of rock known in Oxford- 
shire as the Stones-field i^lat^, was deposited ; but after 
that period was known no m )re. 

Lying upon the Oolite strata is found the Chalfr, 
eontaining echinites, fishes, teeth,and numberless shells 
ofdifferent character to those of the preceding forma- 
tions. The Chalk is a lacustrine deposit, and has^ 
w ithin it* bed*, many layers of flints. These ffints fHl 
up the interstices of many of the echinites and shells, 
and thus evidence tie latest origin. 

As the chalk formation is the deposit of a lake, it is 
shaped, as may well be supposed, like a basin ordis^. 
In its hollow lies the mass known to geologists as the 
London Clay; and this contains: shells differing from 
those of the chalk, tropical ftuits and plants, and ani-* 
mal remains. ' ' -^ 
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1 liave noticed the great geological divisions of tljfsr 
kingdom cursorily ; were 1 to particularize you w6tildj 
indeed be tired of thesubject, this would be tlie case al- 
so, were I to ennuftierale the anixnal remains. ' Suffite 
it to say, that vestiges of nearly all the animals Which 
at the present time exist in W/ latitudes, ate found iti 
our island, entombed in the various strata of the laitter 
formations. For instance, of the elephant (now only 
found in warmer climates^) above one hundred and 
fifty specim?ens have been dug up in Suffolk alone. 

Since our brief notice of th^ lias formation in mv 
last letter, the same features are still presented ' to us. 
The different strata, of the oolite — the pterodactyVe bt 
Stonesfield — ^the basin of chalk— its layers of flint—-* 
the London clay — its tropical plants and fruitg- — and 
the elephantine remains of Suffoll:,al J bespeak a series 
of adaptations, and a continual change. 

1 am aware, Mr. Editor, that the supeificial inquirer 
into' natu*re*s wonders will account to himself for all 
these appearances, by the assertion, that these remain* 
were buried at the universal deluge, when *Hhe fount* 
ains ot the great tteep were broken up," to destroy /''all 
in whose nostrils was the b^earii of life," 

But such answer, Mr. Editor,' will not sat'sfy the 
deeply thinking mind.^ It will propose the jurtheV 
questions. Where are then the bones* of man, his 
dwellings, his utensils, or his arms ? How comes i< 
that the waters of the flocd washed these shells into 
the very heart of the solid rock ? And, if these remains 
Were then entombed,. Why are they buried by families ^ 
Why is* each fossil confined to its locality, the lizards- 
to the lias, the pterodactyle to the ooiitey the tropica,! 
fraits to the Lon<]on clay y and the bones of theelephantr 
to the crag? - 

I should like to say a little more upon this portion 
of my subject, but my letter will bcrmnnirgtotoogreat 
a length. A few such queries as the above will show 
to the real enquirer, that tlibse fossil phenomena have 
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other origin than the writers of the Divinoly recor<l^(i 
Deluge, and I sliall leave it to the patient examiners of 
nature's wonders to decide for themselves whether these 
remains are not the evidence of creative Power exerted 
at intervals^ throughout long periods of time, and their 
sepulture the result of the long continued action of those 
l»iws which the Great First Cause ordained, at the be- 
ginning, to govern matters^ which rule it in our dayy 
and which will regulate it to the end of time. 

I shall now give } ow a short description of one of 
the entombed wonders of nature, and of some of the 
buried works of many and shall conclude the letter by 
ajvplying the same argument ia both, 

(To be aynlinued.J 

■ ir .1 

( C oneluded. ) 

She cast her e3'^es to the groilnd and liiade no reply { 
iMdt her father easily perceived that there was a strug- 
gle within ; and havingVi^aited for, and receiving no an-^ 
swer, at length he said j "What say you Helen?" 

"My dear father,'*' said she, "how can I love one' 
whom 1 have never seen T^ 

"But if you find hiin all yoU e©iild desire ?'*' "Theiii 
as a brother I shall regard him, Rut t fear rtoi*e is be- 
yond my power. 1 shall ask guidanc^ie frorii on High."' 

"Then you think the request unreasonable?" "My 
dear father, I have already acted foolisBry,-=— I have con-' 
eealed from you what yotl ought to have kno^n, and' 
^very answer I give you,stirigs me deeper and deepei'^ 
But I will now confess all." 

She th^n confided every circiittistailcJe to him with' 
unwavering precision; and he discovered with con-' 
eealed pleasure that her affections were all but irrevo- 
cably fixed upon no other than her cousin. This harf 
already been his surmise; and he had recourse to the 
above means of sounding her oil the subject, and be-' 
iiig convinced ot its reality they proceeded to the a-^ 
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pafiinent where their friends impatiently awaited thetff/ 
Biit her feelings had to go through the same feverish 
ordeal, as her lather's had before,(only circumstantially 
heightened)^ when she beheld Mr, Heathcole and cou-^ 
sin Ashton, two in one. The first paroxysm of bewil-' 
derment being over,— she then began very rationally 
to consider all deception, a^id look upon it all as trick- 
ery, until a brief explanation brought her to an equi- 
librium. 

Her father thought he mright then safely indulge in 
a little sweet cruelty, an4 informed his nephew with 
mock seriousness, that his proposal and entreaties 
seemed entirely a failure, "for it is impossible she can 
look upon you in any other light than that of a dfear 
ti lend or brother, as her affections are engaged to' a 
gentleman who about a month ^.go was a visitor in 
the neighbourhood." William's eountenaBce by.ijo 
inean« betrayed a comfortable feeling ai thep^reamfc^y 
biit the winding-up of the story gave hito the utm<&iit 
satisfaction. Helen appeared vexed and looked be- 
seechingly at her father, who managed the jest with 
such tact, that they were all thrown into a fit ti 
merririient. 

But, dear reader, you' haVfe long since chalked out 
for yourself with great exactness the course of my ns^r- 
rative; and chuckling at the writer's simplicity, you 
have moie thai once said, — Oh ! we have got here 
the skeleton of a novel, — a precious bundle of senU- 
mentalisms: the whole eoat of paint will surely not 
be lost for want of a little varnish at the last:, yesy I 
see— we are going to have a sublime finish — a denoue^ 
ment, in fact, worthy of a— a— love-tale! 

What a dignified soliloquy ! What a consequential 
sinile! An index of much experier eel- 
Well now, to enhance your benignity^ without fiat-^ 
fering your nice discrimination, allow me to infonn 
you, that you have mistaken my object from first to^ 
last. The truth is, te be faithful to my sketch, I had 
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lio option in tlie introduction of characters, siicii M 
might have given a relish to the monotony of narrative^ 
1 could not bring forward any deceitful or revengeful 
rivaly against whom to Vent your honest indignation j 
no scene to harrow yotir tender feelings; no perilous 
adventure to Warp you in maddened excitement; no 
supernatural resignation under persecuted innocence, 
to squeeze out tears of sympathy; no enthusiastic ex-> 
pressions of Unlatneable passion such as would disgrace 
the noblest mind ;— these dre the riches of the drama 
and the novel, and to these I willingly make a present 
of them. I have introduced to you two brothers, all- 
enaled by an unworthy occasion, and reconciled thrx)ugh 
the worthiest instrumentality, their own children. I 
was not at liberty to deviate from the simple cogency 
of narrative^ for the sake of fictitious colouring or fan- 
cied embellishments^ Take it as you find it and be 
satisfied. I am going to leave you and it at what some 
may call a critical period : but in drawing a veil over' 
theminutise 3f succeeding details,- I do not deny you 
the liberty of indulging in your own speculations, keep-' 
ing mind to weigh possibilities against probabilities. 

Not long after this, Mr. Hartley Was inducted into 
a valuable living, obtained through the interest of Mrs. 
Hartley's friend Helen; and the faithfulness with 
which he preached the doctrines of the Grospel, exem-^ 
plifying &eir influence in his own life and convers ation? 
was more than reward for the kindness of his bene-" 
iietor^ 

Emily longed to see Helen, and with a joy ous 
heart accompanied her brother shortly after to Wood-» 
vale ; and each found in the other more to love than 
even they had anticipated. It would have rejoieeii^ 
you to see that circle of friends ; for a happier family 
did not exist than the inmates of Woodvale. Indeed 
they always after considered themselves one £unily.- 
Yet in their days of prosperity and enjoyment, they 
never forgot Jheir Buuntilul Benefactor that Almightj^ 
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Seing to whom they owed all their blessings anci eoiiii-« 
forts ; nor did they livie without expectation of thosef 
troubles without and withiti which must be turned up 
in the chequered scenes of life; To sciy that their hjap- 
Ipiness was never iiidi^red by any of the crodses to which 
humanity is subjected, Would be a disregard of Uni- 
versal experience j biit tcr say that they enjoyed that 
]peaee which the world can neither inipart nor withdraw^ 
is to speak within the bounds of truth. 

Farewell, dear I'eader ; may yoil enjoy that inward 
jpeaee with which God's own flock only are blessed, and 
Which prddticed those serine countenances that di&a 
tioguished the circle of Woodvalfe. 

They seemed to live in one another's smile,— ^ 
Yet no— not that alone ; they sought for more, 
And higher aimed ; they lived, or wished to Mvii 
for tins, and for another world beside. 



SEl^ENGES:- _. , _ 

J8elievers look dt the Lord Jesus Christ thfougfi the) 
Windows off his word and ordinances, and see him, asi 
through a glass darkly and partly ; but the Lord opens 
the windows of heaVen, to look upon them ; and ad 
Noah opened the window of the ark to receive thei 
dove, so the Lord opetts, and none can shut; id 
receive his doves which fly unto him for refuge j and 
to receive their soiils- from death, for ever. 

As David saith, Ps. cxyi, 13 ^ so we take the cup 6f 
i^alvatian to the wells of saWation, and call upon th^ 
naime ot the Lord : for he saith, ask^ and ye shall receive^ 
that your joy niay be full, John xvi. 24: thus with joy 
ive draw Water out of the wells of salvation, while our 
cup runneth over (Ps. xxiii. 6) with gratitude and love. 

Our past life was in the \forks of the flesh j our pre-" 
6ent life is in the fruit of the Spirit; but, our life to come 
^\\\ be in all the fulness of God. 

Our conversation should adorn our doctrine, for it 
is OUT garnaent to keep white : men will detect us by 
ity as the servants did Peter : it should be in heaven^r 



for there our Father is, and it should be of Christ, fo^' 
he is the end of it, as Moses and Elias discoursed in 
the holy n)ount. Heb. xiii. 7. 

There are three degrees of holy walking to the be- 
liever ; first, wtilking after the Spirit (Rom. viii. 1) 
which is, minding the things of the Spirit ; next, there 
is a walking in the Spirit, which is being spiritually 
minded; and thirdly, there is a walking in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, and being multiplied with every 
blessing which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, which is 
being in the holy naount, being full of the Holy Ghosty 
and is preceded with a holy fear. Acts ix. 31. 



f^ We beg to remind our friends and contributorSy 
that THE ALBUM wiU be concluded next month. 



^n Sllm's^ralir. 



She is gone, she is gone, to the daik house of sorrow, 
And o'er her lone ashes the wild flowers hloom; 
Her bright sun is now set, but can ne'er on the morrow 
Belumine the dull, dreary night of the tomb. 

iTiose who loved her may sigh, but 'tjs'vairi to deplore^^her, 
Love buds but to blossom, and flowers to decay; 
Many worthy as she trod this mansion before her, 
And tears, like the dewdrops, have fall'n'wherethey lay. 

I'he soft beams of true friendship — of love, may have^^vanished,* 
The endearments of life may have sunk from our view ; 
Yet nature still seeks for its object though vanished, 
And sympathy weeps at the voice of <<adieu !** 

To repress an emotion for virtue unblended^ — 
For youth ahd mild innocence nipt in their prime. 
Would be blasting a principle Heaven intended 
To flourish immortal, unbounded by Time. 

She has gone to the grave but before us a season. 
The gay world's false show she has passed, to despise : 
Her transit was speedy, — but not without reason ; 
For Heaven hatli ordained that humaiiity d es. 

She hath gone to that home where no partings can sever 
The heart from an ob;ect it long -v^ished to save ; 
The portals of death she hath passed through for ever. 
And soared into light through the gloom of the grave. 

A T. 
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LATEINOS: The Solution of St. John's Enigma. 
Also a necessary refutation of all existing hypotheses 
in HebreWy Arabic^ Greek, Latin, French, English, S^c: 
by the establishment of Lateinos. By the ReVi Reginald 
Rabett, M. A. London: W. E. Painter. 1849. 

The pens of the modem fashionable school of pro- 
phetic expositors are prolific in an extraordinary degree. 
Volume after volume, of various grades of merit, is turn- 
ed out to the world each vying with its predecessor in 
!the romantic wildness of its contents, the exciting cha- 
racter of its announcements, and the hollowness of itsj 
glossy assumptions. But, ^^rapidus vorat cequore vor^ 
tea:.'' Men's passions are unfortunately more easily 
captivated than their reasoning powers exercised ; and 
the consequence is, that by those classes of individuals 
who have been accustomed to allow their active to ty- 
rannize over their intellectual powers, these attractive 
doctrines are greedily gulped, and ^ 

"Flesh soaks them up as sponge does water." 

The Futurist theory is perhaps one of the most dan- 
gerous propounded by these rhetoricating divines; 
which, by maintaining that not one particle of tiie Book 
of Revelation^has yet been fulfilled, goes far to screea 
the abominations of Popery trom theblaz^ of Scripture, 
negatively vindicates her blasphemous claims, and lead* 
us to believe that the great "Whore of Babylon" has 
yet to make her appearance. That such a belief is a. 
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fearful delusion the volume before us abundantly de- 
^monstrates ; and as it is a powerful antidote against 
these Futurizing poisons, We strongly recommend it 
to the notice of Qur readers. Mr. ^bett clearly idenr 
tifies the Roman PonlifFwith the ^'^Man of sin and Son 
of Perdition" of Paul, and with the "Lamb-horned'' 
and "Dragon-speaking wild Beast'* of the Apocalypsej 
w^psc appellative name is ^aborateFy proved oyer an4 
,Qver again to be LateinoSy aqd nothing else. 

We admire the fearlessness with which Mr..Rabett 
meets and proi^trates an adversary. There are here^nQ 
idle conjectures, bm o|)inions fomied deliberately^ 
stated confidently, and supported ii\coi)testably. Our 
aiithor is not satisfied with laying his literary antago- 
nist at tjis feet— he gives him no quarter, but jcontinuei» 
lo deal, out his deadly thrusts until all recovery 
is Hopeless. The style of the work may be irksome 
to a learned reader, fr^m a tendency to superfluous rer 
petition ; though to ourselves it appears to bear the im? 
press ol a writer who has studied Euclid, as well a« hiij 
Bible, to some practical purpose. The book possesses 
one mighty advantage for general readers — it doe^ not 
overwhelm them with a muddy flood of human learning| 
but triumphantly ratifies the jgreat Scripture truth, that 
"he who runneth may read." ^Nevertheless, Mr. Babetj 
can unsheath, when necessary, a sharp and polished ' 
weapon of classic, patristic, and historic lore, to cuf 
(flown a high-sounding antagonist. After this fashioq 
he deals with Dr. Thom and the Rev. G. Fabler, with a 
*'host of others," from whom he differs as to the name 
pf the Beast j and with the Rev. E. B. Elliott, who is 
proved to be wrong in introducing a supernumerary 
Head, and to have antedated the rise of the "ten Jiorns'', 
above two centuries to the actual rise of the ten-horned 
Beast. Mr. Rabett administers a sharp rebuke to Mr. 
Bickersteth and his school by a few comprehensive ar- 
guments which he sums up in a sarcasm, the justice of 
iiyhich moderates its severity : "It appears to iiap only' 
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reasonable (he says), that those persons who sincerefly 
believe in and propagate the doctrine of a speedy 
personal pre-millennial Advent and literal king^ 
dom of Christ ought to go to Jerusalem and tany there 
till this promise be fulfilled, ^it $c, in reality, a^5^cmi»- 
turally evident q,^ they wish o^A^r^ to rbeli^ve lipoa ^feir ' 
testimony." Gn the whole, Mr. -Rabqtt's new work itf 
characterized by a real spirit of Protestanism, an ho»- 
nest candour, and a noble exercise of polemical sagaci- 
ty, — all of which render it sworthy to outlive thousands 
of msissy ^volumes thatms^e far' higher pretehsioi^tQ' 
immortality. 



yO "AMICUS . VEMTATIS." 



Sir,-Tr-My .besgt acknowledgmenits Me due to you: for 
the corsideration of my questions, and for your kindr 
ness in pointing out my errors. I was not altogether 
unmindful that you admit ^ priority, but it is of tha$. 
nature which admits j^ot of a posterjori^'. ,Since how^; 
ever you remind me of youi;^elifef inthe te«:t "The dead' 
in Christ shall rise first,** I cannot ^^fmin from obser^ 
ving that to me such an adnu&[sion appears contradic- 
tory to the assertion, that there is but one resurrection* 
If the dead in Christ {or the Just) rise Jirst, the other 
4ead pr the unjust ncnist rise afterwards. Is not this: 
succeeding event the second? and, though I believe in 
a thousand years interlapse, yet it does not necessarily. 
require that space to constitute the fact of two resurr^c^ 
tions. As there is so iimcl;i in Bcripture to favour a first 
and a second resurrection^ I nmst jBtill maintain that 
view instead of .confining the plurality to clcLSses only $ 
})ut as in either case Itie first is to be desired^ may we: 
.each be lodging forward with the fijiU assumnce of hope, 
that we may be partakers of that Jirst reaurection what^' 
<ever may be its meaning. 

I greatly admire your triumphal entry into your 
strong city, the conquering hero of ^^imaginaiy difpculf 
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th^i *?^j^'*i'e I ^e*ye you in the happy possession of 
jncfaJladiuiri ym claim, mine be the privilege to differ 
•«oaa you -4^4 remain, Your friend, Z. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

J jir,— In these d^y s of increaaing light and know«< 
.Mg^f and also at atime when the profession of religioi^ 
& isb fashionable and the form of godliness so piedomir 
laant it is important that the Christian should consider 
iSi^d see wherein his great strength lieth, ? nd on what 
tie rests his hope for complete Salvation. ; If he lo yk to 
himself he finds he is guilty and weak having destroyed 
himself; he cannot hope in God as a God ot power only 
for that will destroy the sinner ; nor in God as a God 
.of love only for his love cannot rest upon the transgresr 
sor J neither will the holiness or the justice of God afr 
ford any ground for hope, unless he looks to the cross 
of Christ. There he will find love and power, mercy 
^^ad tiiuth, righteousness and peace are sw^eetly blended 
^ffkd all available for him ; and though Christ was cru- 
(^^ed in weakness, yei it w^ the weakness of God^ and 
^bj^ to overcome and subdue the mighty strength and 
c^urate opposition of man, and be unto him the power 
^i God unto salvation^ 

it is not to the Jews alone that Christ crucified is a 
stumbling-block : there are many others who fear lesl 
they should duffer persecution for the cross of Christ :• 
to such the name Christisijn though often given, does 
not properly belong. 

From the following circumstances I have been led to 
think, that, even among Christians there are some who 
do not make it their fflory as did Paul. A short time 
ago a company of believers (about ten in number) met 
at the house of a friend for the purpose of reading and 
jconversing on the Scriptures j the portion read wa» 
1 Cor. i. the verses more particularly considered were 
the 2i2nd and 2 following. One of the party wished to 
4wiw the attention of the rest to the words /'But w* 
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?preach Christ crucified but his wish was overruled by 
another (who from his age and experience was looked 
up to as a father among them) remarking that it referred 
of course to the atonentient and added *^we all believe 
in that" and thus without fuither comment they passed 
over that clause. At the close of the evening one of 
them said to the younger brother "I was disappointed 
that more has not *been said on Christ coiciiied" "Yes** 
said he with much warmth "I could have spent the 
whole evening on that alone," and observed further how 
much we are opposed to the doctrine ir our hearts ; to 
this the otherjasaented with experimental feeling re^ 
marking "too many are like the chief priests who cried 
4et Ohrist come down from the cifoss and we will be- 
lieve him 'y they would like to be saved, but not by the 
blood of Christ.'^ These and si;p(iilar remarks jnade 
by two whose minds seemed lo be actuated by tha 
same vital principle led me to consider the matter more 
:attentively and to feel that it is important to come to 
the determination of Paul, to "know nothing (compara- 
tively) but Jesus^Christ and him crucified.^^ The nigh'- 
/cst point of attainment on Earth is the foot of the croSiS^ 
il raises the soul above all the^ pleasures, temptations, 
or trials of this world; and it is beyond the power of 
either men or devils to pluckjaway even the weakest of 
those who cling to it. Krummacher says,* "A holy 
Saviour^ a divine Saviour, an exalted and glorified Sa^ 
vlour. Such a Saviour they (our energies) would leave 
with us a thousand times, could they but rob us of the 
One that was crucified. It is against ^Tim that all their 
arrows of sc^rn and derision are directed. To cause us 
to disesteem and contemn such a Saviour — this is all 
ih'jir endeavour.** 

If an. humble dependence on a crucified Saviour, raisei^ 
the soul so high, who can tell what it will be to reiga 
with a glorified Saviour, to be like Him, to see him as^ 
he is, and to §it with^^hina on his throne? 

O christians lose not sight of your high privileges ^ 
glory in the cross ; rally round this your standard, be^ 

• *'A Glance into the Kui^lj*4 ot iiiOi.xvi\i:' \i. V^i. 
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Sng sure of victory. While many are so deluded as tp 
-glory in the form of a cross, or in a cross of their owi^ 
imposing, ^V^ch as penances, fleshy mortifications &c^ 
and thin(c thereby to merit heaven, and others ima- 
gine that their good deeds and amiable intentions wiU 
be a sufficient passport without a cross, let the foir 
lowers ofthe Lamb count all things but loss for Christ 
and rejoice in being made conCprmable to his «death, 
Qf^ in being counted \yorthy to suffer shame for hi« 
name. 

In conclusion allow me to add that this is not written 
for the perusal of the critic, tut the Christian^ to whose 
mind the subject is precious, though it appear in a 
rough style, and without t^e flourishes of the pen pf 9 
ready writer. In the hope that such is the character 
>of your readers, I remain. Sir, you;r8 sincerely, 

A X;ORR£SPOND£NT^ 

To the Editor ofthe Album. 

Sir, — -It 18 not my wish to attempt any tMrthe/* examr 
ination of the objections (untenable though I deen^ 
them) vjrhich have from tin^e to time been brought a- 
gainst the literal scheme of prophetic interpretatioil, in 
ihe cpluma^ pf your journal; but rather, with your 
^ind permission, to refer very briefly to a passage of 
Holy Scripture which is, to my own minfJ, as >clear $ 
proof ofthe doctrine pf our I^ord's pre-millennial ad- 
vent, as q.ny passage of Scripture can be of any doctrine 
whatever. J do not, however, believe that q/ny doctrine, 
rests upon a solitary passage, or chapter, or even book 
,pf the sacred canon. The great promise pf Christ's 
.coniing in power and glory runs like a gpl46U thread 
through the whole of God's word, and maqy are the 
passages, both of tl^e old testanient and the De\y^ whic^ 
point to the relative period of that coming. 

The passage to which i refer is the second qhapter of 
^he 2nd epistle to the Thessalonians. An opinioa 
^eenis to have arisen in that church that the da^ o| 
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^Christwas at hand;* an error which St. Paul, instructed 
fby the Spirit of truth, rectifies in the chapter under con- 
sideration. But how does he do so? Does he tell them 
<.Qf an intervening spiritual reign,— a miilennium of ho- 
liness and happiness? Ah no ! but of the naystefy of ini- 
,quity wqrking even then, ofa falling away from the faith, 
and of the revelation of a Man of Sin, the sonof perditioa, 
— that Wicked One whom the Lord shall consume with 
,the spirit of His movUh, and destroy with the hright- 
iiessofHis coming. 

Whether we suppose this dreadful prediction to ap- 
ply to an idolatrous church, 4^r to an individual Anti- 
christ yet to be revealed, one thing is indisputabley 
namely, that the Apostle eontemj^lated no thousand 
years of blessedness before the coming of our Lor4. 

I am well aware that there are many who attempt to 
^evade the force of this argument by arbitrarily placing 
what they term a spiritual interpretation upon the 
phrase "the brightness of His coming," but surely na 
humbler-minded reader of the Bible, unless unconscious- 
ly prejudiced by a traditional interpretation, ean doubt 
jfor a moment that it is the same coming which is spoken 
of throughout Ihe epistle. The assertion which is 
sometimes made that the 8th verse is a figurative de- 
scriptioq of the triumph of divine grace in the eonver- 
sion of wicked men, is sufficiently disproved fey a sim- 
jple reference to the passage to which St. Paul unques- 
tionably refers, viz., Isa. xi. 4., and to another parallel 
passage, Isa. xxx. 28, 30. 

Although the doctrine of Christ's coming to reign must 
stand or fall by the infallible word of God alone, it imy 
pot be improper to renaiad those who oppose it, that 
It was maintained by the primitive church almost 



* From the tense of the Greek verh translated "is a^i hand," it has been in- 
ferred that the error of the Thessalonians was, that the day of Christ had a1« 
i^ady come; but the argument is equally conclusive, whether this be so or not. 
Tjh^e possibility of such a mistake is evident from the warning of our f^ori 
Himi^li' in Matt. sudv. ^U—SO. 
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without a, dissentient voice,* and that in tie sg^me age 
in whiqh the church practically lost sight other Loicl''s 
promii^e to return, she also lost sight (as far as it was 
^possible for her to do so) of the great and precious doc- 
■trine, "By gi-ace are ye savef"^ through faith; and that 
not ot yourselves ; it is the gift of God." 

Your's sincerelj", X. 

'To the Editor of the Album. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — It occurred to n.e on reading 
yourgeol9gical correspondeut's introductory It tier, that 
he intend<ed to rescue the abettors of this g.eiei;ice Iroi^ 
the graver— though certainly unjust-^charge of Iiifidelr 
ity, by making an able and l^ucid bcriptuml defence. 
However, after a lenthened preface, in which the cai^e 
of literal readers of the Mosaic inspired history versus 
geologists is clearly stated, aLd in which some of the 
thrust^ of the toriner ar^ parried, your corresjjpndent 
lays the jBible on the shelf, and treats us with a catar 
logue of technical terms, which only perplex, without 
convincing. 

Novy there is a grand sophism (petitio principi") imr 
implied in this mode of procedure; to wit, that Uoa's. 
works are more ea^sily understood than his Word, and 
that consequently whatever men choose to say of the 
former must be supported by the latter, — in short, that 
Scripture must succumb to their ideas of Qod's works. 
1 must deny the assumption, as a begging of the whole 
question, and. maintain that the very reverse is the fact j 
viz., that God's works are •^marvellous" and past find- 
ing out, whilst his word i$ *^revelation," so plain that 
*'a fool need not err therein.^' The first chapter of 
Qenesis contains a record of God's work of creation, 
and as such, must be understood in its explanatory 
sense; otherwise, whereis the use of this revelation at all? 

* Even in apostolic times erroneous opinions were abroad on the subject of 
)the resurrection. Some, for example, Tno doubt understanding it in a figura- 
tive sei;u»e) said that it was past already, ' ^ - 
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The truth is, that geologists mystify Scripture "by 
[pretending to make discoveries repugnant to its plain 
teaching ; and bring it to tally with their ideas of na- 
ture. It is plain that the right mode of studying nature 
is to take Bevelation as our text-book j whereas geolo- 
gists take nature as the text-book in studying Scrip- 
ture. Instead of science being made the ^'handmaid 
of Religion,*' your correspondent (perhaps unawares) 
makes Religion and Revelation the ready handmaid of 
geology. 

It may be very obvious to your correspondent that a 
»**day" having ^'an evening and morning*' may be any 
•length of time however immense ; but the evil is, that 
we cannot thus enlarge our conceptions. 

It strikes me that the logical way of opening the '^de- 
-fence" would have been to meet and quash the "plaiu- 
tiffs" arguments by proving that a day is not a day 5 
which being done, we could have enjoyed the learned 
deience, by listening with minds unprejudiced. 

Your correspondent's most scientific induction re- 
garding the nature of the Ammonite is interesting, — 
a discovery of which a Listsb or a Smith might be 
proud : but unhappily Scriptural difiiculties not being 
removed, the whole labour upon me at lea&t is thrown 
away. Had it been satisfactorily e&tablished from 
Scripture that six days may not he six days, I would 
. then have been in a proper position to reap benefit from 
the dissertations of **W H.j"but havinjg dispensed with 
this (tome) indispensable pidiminary, I must let the 
whole list of fossil wonders sink to their pristii.e 
depths, and account for their origin in some way more 
^accordant with the simplicity of inspired historj'. 

I hope I shall be excused for these strictures, as they 
fnight possibly be useful to your learned ard pious 
^correspondent, in case he ever attempts another vui- 
dkation of geology. I am, Air. £ditor, 

&c., &c.. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 



CJhrist, in the sixth chapter of John's Gospel, sayii 
iquT jseyeral times of the believer, —"I will raise him 
^p at the last day:^' But a pre-millennarian will here 
tell me, that Christ meant the "last day" of this dispenr 
jBation, and that 1000 years of time will 'Succeed the last 
,day. Our Lord himi^lf exposes the futility of such a rash 
resource by a declaration which will put Chiliasts toevet- 
liBisting qonfusioD j — see John xii. 48., speaking of those 
who rgect Him, Christ says^ "The word that 1 spoken> 
the same shall judge him in the last day.'' .Mark, the 
righteous ;v^ill hz raised in the ^i clay , mith Christy 
Bfid the wicked will he judged in the last day^ saith 
Christ i therefore^ it follows, will all the force of de- 
monstration tliat t^e righteous will be raised^ and the 
wicked j'li^i^^H^ .«^^6 same day^ which day will be the 
hist. An^lf It ^ille^^naria^ r^aintains that 1000 year^ 
will 8ueeee4 (the ;.es,uiTe<^on of the righteous^ he is alsQ 
ibound ton^aiiitain that iCOC year£> of time will succeed 
the judg?nii^^ the vic.k^d ■: thai is, he is either bound 
to abandon hio aystem,,oi exhibit u gross inconsistency. 
Here is the dilemma, and on one horn or the other, 
millennarians must be impaled, eiCier ,of which puts 
them and tk^ir system to insurmountable inconvenienccj* 
After this, the remaining evidence piay be considered 
merely Guperm)gator7. 

Again 2 Tim. it. I, Paul taus v/rites to the young 
^ishop in plain, colevrn language, "Ji charge thee 
therefore, before Ood, and tlxe Lord Jesu:: GhrisI:, who 
shall judge the quick and the 4ee,d at hip appearing 
and his kingdom/' 

Now if the wicked are not to arise !:ntil 1000 years 
flfter His appearing : how are they to be judged at hi« 
appearing ? Another sad dilemma for millennarians ! 

I may here be allowed to avail myself of an arguT 
pientum ad hominemy applicable to such as profess adr 
j^jcrence to the "Athanasian creed." The words tp 
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'Which I refer are these : — "From whence he (Christ) 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead ; at whose 
coming all men shall rise again with their bqdies.&c. 
This is the Catholick faith.; which except a man be- 
lieve faithfully, he cannot be saved." Whilst I highly 
disapprove of such language in reference to any human 
composition whatever — language which lopS off many 
a branch of the true vine, I cannot butVonder at the 
flexibiliy of the consciences of those who employ it, and 
yet do not "believe laHhfully*'this sanie"Catholic faith,'* 
part of which ii^ that "a< Christ's coming a/Z men shall 
rise again with their bodies." At the time this creed was 
.compiled, Chiliasmseems to have been regardedas a fatal 
heresy. But I will dismiss this painful <)onsideration. 

Enoch prophesied of old, saying, "Behold the Lord 
Cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judg^ 
iment upon alV But by sapient divines of the nineteenth 
century, in prejudice of Enoch's wisdom, we are told 
that the I^rd will come, not to execute judgmert upon 
all, but to reign a temporal King at Jerusalem. 

That Jehovah Christ will execute judgment ^at his 
coming" is a truth we dare not doubt; and that the uni- 
yeij^al resurrection will precede the judgment is equally 
undeniable ; from which it follows with all the force of 
logical and Scriptural consequence, that the universal 
resurrection must take place at the coming of our Lord, 
Let it be bonie in mind that the fact of order in the re- 
surrection of just and unjast^ no more implies two re- 
surrections than order in the tribes of Israel passing 
the Jordan implies two passages. One company by 
their standard, went through firsts another company 
by their standard went through second^ and so on of 
the others ; but surely no one will say this constitutes 
two or more passages of the river Jordan. 

Before I bid farewell to your readers, many of them 
jalbeit for ever in this vale of tears, may I crave their 
forgiveness if I haye said one word calculated to give 
pain to those who are necei^sit^t^d tp differ from m&^ 



f. < 
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tin love let us bear with one another's infirmjfiea, 
jlooking to Him who is at once the Lamb slain for u^y 
'the Shepherd to lead us, the Lion to fight our battlee^, 
tthe Boot and the Branch — bur ai,l in all. 

AMICUS VERlTATia. 

The Letter o/"W. H/' cmictuded. 

All your readers, Mr. Editor, must have heard of the 
{>etrified forest in the isle of Portland. Beneath the 
.surface soil is a layer of fresh water limestone, a bed of 
,elay, and a second stratum of fresh water limestone. 
.Below this is a layer termed (by the workmen) **the 
^cjirt bed/' and in and upon It are trunks and branches of 
coniferous trees, manv of the trees and plants are stiU 
erect, as if petrified whilst growing in their native forest, 
ihaving their roots in the soil, and their trunks extendf- 
ing into the upper limestone. "On my visit," says 
AJaude, "to this island in 1832, the floor of the quarry 
was literally strewn with fossil wood ; and 1 saw be^ 
•fore me a tropical forest, the trees and plants like the 
inhabitants of the city in the Arabian story, being con?- 
verted into stone, yet still maintaining the places they 
occupied when alive." Beneath this forest is another 
bed of fresh water limestone^ another layer of dirt with 
plants upon it, and below all these a marine limestone 
filled with shells ; here are several, and distinct entomb*- 
ments of nature's works ! 

"In 1 738 Herculaneum was discovered, which had 
been buried for centuries under the lava ot Vesuvius." 
"In 1 750 Pompeii was disencumbered of its volcanic 
ashes." Observers could then say, and actually Iiave 
8aid,"here are the works of man, his temples, his houses, 
furniture and personal ornaments, his very wine and 
food, his dungeons with the skeletons of his prisoner^ 
^chained in their awful s :)litudes, and here and there a 
victim overtaken by the fiery storm." The soil hd9 
ft>rmed oyer these cities^ and grass and ^tiees ^lav^ 
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grown upon them, successive generations of men have 
passed over. them. Still does any one hesitate to admit 
that these were once real cities ? that they stood upon 
what was once the s.ur face of the country ; that their streets 
once rang with the rvoise of business; their halls and 
theatres with the voice of pleasure ; and that they were 
overwhelmed by the eruptions of Vesuvius, and their 
place blotted out from the earth and forgotten. 

Such inferences as the above none can dispute, — all 
must agree in the conchisions to be drawn from 
the discovery of the buried cities : and may we not say 
ot the phenomena of the Portland quarry. These shells 
had inhabitants which once enjoved their existence in 
seas of which this stone was. the muddy deposit. Shall 
we not say of the petrified forest, this once grew upon 
the surface of the country j these trees once sent their 
roots into the soil, and spread their branches to the 
sky; that each season gave it fresh verdure, and each 
summer fresh growth, till some convulsion submerged 
this spot, by the subsequent deposition of the fresh wa- 
ter limestone, its place was blotted out from the earth 
and forgotten? 

I have yet to reconcile such kind of argument with 
the recorded account of the creatior. That our Creator's 
words and works will be in unison, though man's con- 
ceptions of them maybe poor, vague, and erroneous, will 
be the subject of my next. I am, Mr Editor, 

Your*s obediently, W. H. 



•J- i> 



Concluding Letter. 

My dear Sir, — 1 proceed now to enquire, whether 
the Bible contradicts the deductions of geology, advan- 
ced in nay previous letters; if it does so, if it says to the 
geologist, "you are mistaken in your data," or "your 
iiiferenctjs are untrue,'* the science must at once fall to 
the groiiud, and its misguided followers will need your 
pity, iiH well as merit your reproof. 

**ilow dare you assume,*' says the oljector to geology. 
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••thatrvaal periods were occupied in the creation of the 
tvorWj when the Bible declares this work was the la^ 
Jt^Q^UiT ,of six days, and when it also defines the length- 
ipf these days by expressly stjaiting, the wening and the 
corning were the n^pst, second, third day?';' "Yes I'' 
exclaims the literal reader^ "how dare you make thai 
por^tion of^time i.ndefinijte ;which is again distinctly mea- 
isuxed in the second Book of Moses, when the command 
M^as given for keeping holy the Sabbath 'day ?" 

No\y, IV^r Editor^ 1 would ask such interio^toir (but 
in no cavilling spirit) to turn to XJen. i. 14, an^d .after^ 
reaij^ing there* the' account of the creiatioh of the hea- 
venly orbs and their prdination to their office in the fir- 
piament, to state his belief (if he ^•ah do so witl^oi^t 
violence to h.h understanding), that the^eveninff'andtke 
Vioming' there spoken of were, in exient and duration, 
identiccil with our d<iy. If he expresses such belief, he 
will perhaps explain, how the "Greatier lighi** which 
H-as appointed to its office on the "fourth day" could, 
^antecedently to that ^me,"divide the light from the dark-^ 
pess," andgive^as it now does, the measure of" our day 
to the earth. 

I n^igljit venture to as|: an opponent, w^t^out fearji^g 
a direct negative in reply, if he can read^ "And not a 
man to till the gr6und,"G€n. ii. 6, without inferring the 
lapse of a consi^eral^le ^pace'oftime between the earth's 
adaptation to man, and his creation to possess and oecu-^ 
py it. And (without questioning f )r a riibmeht the po^- 
pbilUy of man^s formation being perfected in alesft pe- 
riod than a single day, had the Omnipotent so wi}Ied,) 
J mi%ht refer to Gen. ii. 8— 20. and ask, "Does not the 
inspired account present Ip your mind,' a longer period 
pccupied in the events there detailed than is taken up 
by a single revolution of our planet upon its axis, — 
^hich revolution, by changing our relative sfluation with 
the 'greater light,' gives the measure of the natural day 
Ito man ?" 

But, Mr. Editor, I shall not rest iny defence ^ppu 
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inferences; I must meet the objector to Geology upon 
his own ground, and show from the literal reading of 
,the Sacred word itself, that the recorded days of creation 
have no reference whatever^ to our natural day; but that 
the term day is used indefinitely in the Mosaic account, * 
to denote an age, or a considerable length of time. We * 
find in Gen. ii. 4, these six periodsare styled **thegene-' 
rations of the heavens and the earth," and the whole of* 
t<hem are summed up together, "in the day the Lor^* 
<jrod made the earth and the iieavens." ' 

1 should forbear further remark upon this point, were 
it not from the fear of being thought desirous to evade 
all notice of the "six days as they occur in the 20th chap, 
of ExodttS. Now, Mr. Editor, whatever period these- 
six days designate in one part of the Bible, fhey must^ 
designate the same period in another. If generations 
.they once were, yenerations they are still, and suojj they' 
will continue to be tilJ the er^J of time. Still itiay these^ 
generations be the archetype of man's sijc Hays of la?- 
^our, as God's rest is of man's sabbath day. Yet we 
should expect the copy to be as far below the original 
as the creature is beneath his .Creator. 

The day on which our Maker rested from His woilc' 
liajth continued from the perfection of creation^ to the^ 
present hour, — -"One day is with the Lord as a thcftisand 
years, and a thousand years as one day," 2 Pet,* iii. 8j' 
but each one of us is constrained to exclaira* With the 
psalmist^ "Behold, thou hast made my days a hand- 
breadth } and mine age as nothing before Thee." Ps. 
xxxix. 5. Must, J;hen, the times of the Eternal be miear 
sured bv the brief days of laan? Must we bring down 
the rest ,of our God to the length of our sabbath day ? 
Or may we be allowed to behold the archetype in all 
its grandeur, and view at the same time the merciful 
dispensation when its representation is lowered to meet 
,the exigencies of man. ' 

Other texts of Scripture aiyebrpught a^ij|st the Gcor 
^pgist, (e. g.) "H^Qw!" says pne,"death in the worlcj 
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before the fall ot man? do we not read, *By one man 
Ejn entered into the world, and death by slnF " Rom. v. 
12. I^ut this scarcely needs a refutation, for the ad* 
vancer of this text must either confine the application 
to man, or admit animals and the lower orders of crea* 
tion to be participators with man in the resurr»fclion to 
eternal life, for we read again, *'For as in Adam all die, 
BO in Christ shall all be made alive." 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

Many notions are charged upon geology which its 
followers disclaim. *'Do you suppose/' says a ques- 
tioner, "that the Omnipotent required a thousand years 
to create light, or animals, or man ?" to which queslioii 
tlie geologist replies by one on his part — Do you be- 
lieve that a period of twentv-four hours was occupied in 
the same? We read, God said, Met there be,* *and it was 
(BO.' Gen. i. 14, 15. '*He spake, and it was; He com- 
u>anded, and it stood fast." (Ps. xxxiii. 9.) — but Imnst 
hasten to a conclusion. 

I trust, Mr Editor, that in advancing my own views, 
1 have not outraged the opinions of others — 1 have not 
been seeking converts, but the justification of the de- 
ductions of geology alone. If to the ingenuous reader 
I have offered a remark which may tend in any way to 
remove a prejudice from his mind, my labour is amply 
repaid ; for with such reader I would not choose that 
geology should remain synonymous with infidelity. 

Should my letters to you, Mr Editor, have met the 
eye of T. O., I beg to assure him, that, although from 
conviction 1 am obliged to hold some opinions different 
from his, I trust we do not disagree on essential points* 
So faras lamableto see,geology £?ow/Sff m^ thedeclamtions 
of the Bible: it bears wiiness to the truth of the Mosaic 
account, as regai'ds the consecutive stages of creation, 
and by the disclosure of its thousands ot buried wonders 
emphatically proclaims, that "In the Beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth." 

With thanks for your courtesy in giving place to my 
communications, 1 am, Mr Editor, your's very truly, 

W. H. 



